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THE ANNEXATION POLICY. 
RESIDENT CLEVELAND deserves the thanks 
of the country for the prompt withdrawal of the 

Hawaiian treaty from the Senate. It will now be- 
come apparent that all the commercial advantages 
which, according to the advocates of the scheme, an- 
nexation was to secure to us can be had without cost 
to ourselves, and especially without burdening this 
republic with the grave responsibilities which the 
annexation of the islands would involve. And it is 
not difficult to demonstrate the folly of the charge 
now made by his opponents, that President CLEVE- 
LAND, by blocking the annexation scheme, has thrown 
away a great opportunity for adding to our national 
power by acquiring for us a position of great strength 
in the Pacific Ocean. What he has really done is to 
protect the republic against the injection into its sys- 
tem of a dangerous element of weakness. 

The position of the United States among the na- 

tions of the world is singularly fortunate. We have 
no formidable neighbors obliging us to keep strong 
armaments on foot for the defence of our territory. 
We have a population approaching seventy millions, 
and steadily growing. This population is wholly given 
to peaceful and productive pursuits, rapidly increas- 
ing our national wealth. The Americans are not 
a military, but, when put to it, a warlike people, fur- 
nishing in case of public danger an almost unlimited 
supply of not only brave and enduring, but remark- 
ably ingenious soldiers. They are also an uncom- 
monly patriotic people, capable of any exertion and 
any sacrifice for the safety and the honor of their 
country. Our national resources are, compared with 
those of other nations, practically inexhaustible. We 
occupy a large extent of continental territory, but 
our means of interior communication are such as to 
make it compact. No foreign power, and no imag- 
inable combination of foreign powers, can bring any 
force against us which, even if it temporarily effected 
a lodgment on our soil, would not soon be over- 
whelmed by a concentration of immensely superior 
forces. We need not hold ourselves in constant 
readiness for great warlike emergencies, for the de- 
fensive situation of the country is so advantageous 
as to give us sufficient time for preparation when ne- 
cessity arises. A hostile naval power might sweep 
what we have of maritime commerce from the seas, 
but by means of a comparatively small fleet of swift 
cruisers we would make ourselves to it equally disa- 
greeable, or even more so if its maritime commerce 
exceeded our own. A great naval power might 
blockade some of our ports, and perhaps, if our coasts 
were not well protected, molest some of our maritime 
cities with their long-range guns. But even if they 
could, which is not likely, bombard New York, Bos- 
ton, and San Francisco, they would thereby annoy 
but not seriously cripple us. No decisive effects 
could be produced by such means. On the contrary, 
such things would rather be calculated more to in- 
flame than to end a war with us. No enemy could 
win from us a foot of ground that he could hold. 
We have, practically, no seriously vulnerable or 
really weak point. We are in our continental posi- 
tion, and with our enormous resources, substantially 
unassailable. 

A war with the United States would therefore be 
to any European power, however strong, an extreme- 
ly discouraging problem. Our European enemy 
would probably be well prepared, which we are not; 
but even from the completest preparation he would 
not be able to derive that essential advantage which 
consists in a sudden and overwhelming attack upon 
some point of decisive importance, for we present no 
such point. Besides, the European enemy has con- 
sumed a large part of his resources by a preparation 
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kept up during long periods of time when it was un- 
used and practically a waste of means, while this 
country has its great resources at its disposal unim- 
paired and available for the emergency—the Euro- 
pean power growing weaker as its prepared means 
of warfare are consumed, and this country growing 
constantly stronger as its unimpaired means for pre- 
paration are transformed into means of warfare. 
And as war is now, more than it ever was, a matter 
of material endurance, of resources, of money, the 
United States would have the inestimable advantage 
not only of an unassailable territorial position, but ofa 
comparatively inexhaustible purse. To a European 
power a war with the United States would therefore 
under present circumstances be a war without visible 
end. Norcoulda European enemy calculate upon allies 
on this continent to threaten our frontiers; for there 
is nobody here strong enough for a serious threat; 
while we could always, in case of need, find natural 
allies on the other side. In fact, no European power, 
and no imaginable European combination, could en- 
gage in a war with the United States under present 
conditions without presenting to its rivals in Europe 
a welcome opportunity for advantageous attack, thus 
most seriously imperilling its position among the 
powers of the world. It is evident, therefore, that 
every European power would go to the utmost verge 
of possibility to avoid a conflict with the United 
States so long as the present conditions exist—that 
is, so long as the United States present no vulnera- 
ble point of attack, by threatening which the enemy 
would force us to fight on his chosen ground, and 
by seizing which he might gain a tenable advantage, 
enabling him to exact favorable conditions of peace. 

Such a point of attack the Hawaiian Islands, if 
we annexed them, or any far-away possession of 
importance, would present. It is indeed said that 
such annexations might also secure to us important 
facilities for naval warfare—for instance, coaling sta- 
tions. These coaling stations, as everybody knows, 
we can have without annexing any foreign country. 
But upon the advantages offered by such coaling 
stations we can count only in time of peace. In 
time of war with a strong naval power, that power 
will certainly make it one of its first objects to 
seize all our coaling stations it can lay its hands 
upon, and we shall have accumulated our coal 
merely for the benefit of the enemy. We can pre- 
vent this only by erecting strong fortifications to 
protect our property; but even then our ships will 
not be able to get at our coal unless we have & naval 
armament strong enongh to drive and keep the hos- 
tile fleet away. We shall have coaling stations for 
our fleet in time of war only if we build a fleet large 
enough to keep our coaling stations open for us. It 
is so with all we may possess far away from our con- 
tinental shores. If the Hawaiian Islands formed part 
of our national territory, we should need a very large 
navy, @ navy able to cope with the great navies of 
the world, to protect that one vulnerable point—the 
only point in our possession really inviting attack 
by presenting to the enemy a chance sensibly to 
hurt us. We should no longer be able to carry on 
our defensive war on our own ground where we are 
substantially unassailable, and to make our offensive 
sallies from our impregnable stronghold at our own 
convenience; but we should find ourselves forced to 
defend a part of our national territory two thousand 
miles away from our impregnable stronghold, where 
the advantage would be greatly in favor of the enemy, 
if that enemy be Great Britain, or a combination of 
the lesser naval powers. The possession of the 
Hawaiian Islands as part of our national domain, 
or of any similar distant possession, with all the re- 
sponsibilities this involves, would, therefore, in our 
present condition, not be an element of strength, but 
an element of weakness. : 

The question is whether, in order to have and 
hold such possessions, we are willing to change 
these conditions. Are we ready to alter the whole 
character of the government, with its beneficent tra- 
ditional policies, to impose upon the people the bur- 
dens entailed by the building up and maintaining of 
immense armaments, and to expose this republic to 
all the political and economic consequences which 
such a policy would bring in its train here as else- 
where, and for which we have been in the habit of 
pitying the nations of the Old World? It will be an 
evil day when the American people show themselves 
willing to do this. 


oo 


ANXIETY OF THE TAMMANY MACHINE. 


THE anxiety -of the machine increases. The pun- 
ishment for its offences against the party to which it 
professes loyalty, the President who was the candi- 
date of the party, the people of the State, and good 
government generally, is evidently near at hand. Its 
leaders have based their hopes of recognition on the 
“regularity ” of their organization. They have sup- 
posed that a Democratic administration would not 
dare to overlook them, and have comforted their 
hungry followers with the promise that the President 
would finally be forced into filling the offices with 
machine politicians. 
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They have yet a good deal to learn about x, 
CLEVELAND. Of all the recent Presidents of {j,, 
country he is least dependent on mere organizatio, 
It is true, of course, that he could not have bev, 
nominated or elected without some concerted activ, 
or without that kind of work which must be planned 
and carried on by committees, but the organizatic) 
that is essential to Mr. CLEVELAND, and to the t). 
umph of the political principles and policies that }, 
répresents, is an organization through which popula: 
opinion and popular desires find effective expressio:, 
The machine which now dominates the Democrat; 
party of the State of New York cannot possibly hay. 
anything in common with Mr. CLEVELAND, In Iss; 
the State organization was for Mr. CLEVELAND |) 
cause it was intelligent enough to understand a)):! 
obey the demands of the people. In that year Tam 
many Hall was obstructive, and apparently stood i), 
the way of the success of the CLEVELAND movement. 
It went down, however, before the force of public 
sentiment, just as it and the State machine went 
down in the convention and election of 1892. There 
is no reason, even from a practical politician's point 
of view, why Mr. CLEVELAND should do anything to 
upbuild or uphold such a machine. On the contrary. 
there is every reason why he should be glad to see 
it broken down. The good citizen of either party, 
as the WEEKLY observed in its last issue, must rejoice 
in the promised downfall of the men who treat tlie 
property of the State as so much plunder, and regard 
the tax-payers as the victims of their greedy cunning; 
but aside from considerations of a moral kind, there 
is no practical reason why Mr. CLEVELAND should do 
anything to strengthen the hold of the machine on 


the State. It is a wretched failure. It is doomed to 


defeat. So long’as its leaders remain in control of 
the Democratic party, that party will never again 
carry a State election, except under extraordinary 
circumstances. The people are cognizant of the vile- 
ness of the HILL-MURPHY-FLOWER combination, and 
will not endure it. 

The brigands were brave enough when they in- 
sisted on electing Mr. MURPHY United States Senator 
against.the protest of Mr. CLEVELAND and the indig- 
nant opposition of all good citizens. They scorned 
all warnings, for they expected to force the President 
to do their bidding. They have learned something 
since then. They have found out, what previous ex- 
perience ought to have taught them, that Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND is a difficult man to force. Now they are try- 
ing to cajole the President, and are also preparing to 
charge him with bad faith if he does not grant tlieir 
wishes. They are assuring him of peaceful and har- 
monious intentions. They are asserting that there is 
to be no war on the administration, while Governor 
FLOWER and MurpHy’s father-in-law at Albany are 
punishing Democrats because they are the friends of 
Mr. CLEVELAND. They expect to disarm Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND’S dislike of them, although they have demon- 
strated their absolute unfitness for the duties of gov- 
erment both in point of character and point of ability. 
They are not capable of recognizing the fact that 
even if they should convince Mr. CLEVELAND that 
they are his friends, he could not promote their de- 
signs upon the State government; that he would be 
compelled to do all in his power to save the State 
from their depredations. 

The situation is most interesting and instructive. 
The bandits have been found out, and they know it. 
Their swagger has disappeared, and their attitude 
has changed to that of despair and pleading. Mr. 
Murpuy has intimated that he will vote for every 
nomination that Mr. CLEVELAND makes, no matter 
what Mr. HILL may do. Mr. CRoKER professes not to 
know that the bad men at Albany are doing anything 
wrong. They and Governor FLOWER express tlie 
hope that the President's Democracy will be ‘‘ broad 
enough ” to take in all factions of the party, forget- 
ting that a few weeks ago they were doing their ut- 
most to shut out from the party most of its brains 
and all of its character. While they have all along 
insisted that they do not want any Federal patron- 
age, they are now changing their tune, and assert 
that the President would be resentful and ungener- 
ous if ‘he did not turn over the Collectorship to the 
men who are‘ misgoverning the city and the State, 
and who did their utmost, both openly and treacher- 
ously, to defeat the candidates of the national De- 
mocracy. They have selected Mr. JosEpH J. O'Do™ 
OHUE for their candidate, and have promised not 
only that they will not ask for any more offices |! 
he should be appointed, but that he will appoint a- 
his subordinates none but those whom the adminis 
tration named. They are willing to promise aly 
thing if they can have their little office. They poi! 
to the fact that Mr. O’DoNoHUE is not closely ident! 
fied with Tammany, overlooking or concealing the 
most conspicuous episode in his recent career, his 
participation in the passage by the Presidential elec 
tors of the resolutions eulogizing E>waRD MURPHY. 
Jun., a demonstration that he would be entirely at 
the service of Tammany and the State machine when- 
ever they wanted him. ‘ 

Such an appointment would naturally discourage 
all friends of good government throughout the State, 











ay would put new life and vigor into the demoral- 


ved machine, This is the reason for the machine's 
present anxiety. They are begging Mr. CLEVELAND 
t save them to the end that they may continue in 
t) vir political careers of profit to themselves, of hos- 
+ 1y to all Democrats who have conscience, ability, 
,».) honorable ambition, and of crimes against the 
public. They know that they have not been able to 
dvive Mr, CLEVELAND, and they fear that they will 
not sueceed in cajoling him. 


A DANGEROUS COMPETITION. 


\oTHine among the characteristics of our forceful West- 
er communities is more admirable than the heartiness with 
ch the people of almost all their cities combine, each 
community for itself, to attract wealth and population. 
This spirit, operating through the various boards of trade, 
<ecures manufacturing establishments, fine hotels and thea- 
tre. and street railways in places which otherwise might not 
have enjoyed such improvements for years to come. This 
is the hothousing of cities, but it is so shrewdly practised, in 
the main, that the desired population and wealth almost 
invariably flow in to justify and maintain what has been 
provided in advance. But in the present conflict over the 
location of the projected institutions for higher education in 
Montana this spirit of enterprise will cause a blunder diffi- 
cult to repair, and harder.yet to excuse if what should be a 
pole university is dismembered and scattered,.as was done 
with such lamentable consequences in Colorado and else- 
where in the West. 

The fight in Montana is between the advocates of higher 
education and the greedy and blind selfishness of the differ- 
ent counties Of the State over the location of the State Uni- 
versity, the Agricultural College, and the School of Mines. 
Each of these institutions has a national endowment, and 
there is a scandalous competition among a number of towns 
for the separate location of each foundation. The scramble 
is caused by the unreasonable belief that because a consoli- 
dated and complete university would give importance and a 
certain income to. & town, the same results will follow the 
establishment of a weak, struggling, forever incomplete 
institution—a fraction of a college. 

Bills are before the Montana Legislature for the separate 
location of each branch of the university, and so also is a 
bill prepared by the advocates of consolidation. Believing 
that the outcome of the struggle is a matter of national con- 
cern, the friends of the project to combine the schools have 
aroused the leaders in the work of higher education all over 

_the land. They have received letters advocating the for- 
mation of one strong, complete State University from the 
presidents of Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and the. Western 
Reserve universities, and of the universities. of Chicago, 
lowa, Nashville, Colorado, and Minnesota, as well as. from 
the Hon. ANDREW D. Ware and mfitly others. Mr. Waite 
points out that “ nothing could be more unetonorntéal ” than 
such a scattering of Montana’s resources for advanced edu- 
cation as-is proposed by those who would separate the three 
institutions. Each, as he ‘says, must have its own laborato- 
ries, its own library, its own buildings, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, its own professorships, which will duplicate those in 
the two other institutions. : : 

As is truly urged by others, the three institutions are of 
co-ordinate rank, and each can be developed in its highest 
efficiency only by close contact with the others. The cost 
of equipping a modern institution like any of these is enor- 
mons, and yet the efficiency of such establishments in these 
days is graded according to the completeness of its equip- 
ment. Moreover, as President Exrot says, ‘‘ From a pe- 
cuniary point of view, the establishment in a town of a small 
and struggling State school’ is of doubtful benefit.” We 
sincerely hope that Montana will profit by the examples set 
her by Missouri, Illinois, Minnesota, and the other States 
Where the popular establishments for higher education are 
concentrated in one, and where each has enjoyed rapid and 
enviable development and success. 


A POETS’ TRADES-UNION. 


Tr is announced that the ‘‘ minor poets of Great Britain ” 
are now making efforts to form a trades-union—or ‘‘ brother- 
hood.” as they prefer to call it—avowedly ‘‘for purposes 
of defence and protection.” The newspaper paragraph em- 
body ing the statement adds that they seek ‘‘ to bring about a 
beter appreciation of minor poets, and to secure for them 
a stains in the community.” 

This announcement is far more entertaining than some of 
the published works of the gentlemen who may be included 
uncer the general title of minor poets. In the first place, 
- '\body will want to know the names of those persons who 

ALY 
trust. The Minor British Poets’ Consolidated Exchange 
(Limited) would be a sort ot clearing-house through which 
4“ the property, metrical and symmetrical, of minor British 
Pts, including the reserve stock now accumulated in desks, 
i'c books, barrels, and old bureau drawers, should be mar- 
‘vd and diffused throughout the world for the sweetening 
au enlightenment of the nations. The names of the pro- 
mors of such a work should never be allowed to die. The 
‘cifications for membership in the brotherhood are also 
mers of interest. It is evident that persons who are 
’ poets should not be allowed to sneak into the union 
‘he sake of the loaves and fishes. The committee on 
ssions must be composed of men who are un juestioned 

‘ities upon minor poets and poetry. Nobody has so 
ie a knowledge of minor poetry as minor poets them- 
*, therefore a body of distinctly minor poets should be 
tuted a jury of peers in minority, as the phrase might 
u law, The names of this jury, too, will be looked for 
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identified themselves with this scheme for a minor poets’ . 
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with a very lively interest, for the public always likes to 
know how poets classify themselves. 

It is a curious fact that in the market rating of poetry, as 
of whiskey, there is no grade which is called ‘* poor” by the 
manufacturers. There is ‘‘ high-class” poetry, which in- 
cludes certain fancy grades, ealled ‘‘ gilt-edged lyric,” “‘ ex- 
tra epic,” etc., and there is the ‘‘ minor” poetry which cov- 
ers all poetry not above third proof. Of the exquisite fifth 
and sixth proof poetry the output has become so limited in 
recent years that most fastidious consumers prefer to stick 
by the old classic brands, rather than to run the risk of in- 
juring their systems by imbibing poetry of an inferior grade 
merely ‘‘ labelled up” to sell by unscrupulous dealers. 

Thus it happens that the market for minor poetry has be- 
come very bad, and the manufacturers have been reduced to 
straits; yet they unanimously refuse to curtail their produc- 
tion. These minor poets, of whom there is a large and con- 
stantly increasing number in the British Islands and depend- 
encies, say that the situation in the minor poetry trade is 
anomalous and wrong. They claim that there is a distinct 
field for minor poetry in a world where. there are so many 
minor men, It is sometimes charged against minor poetry 
that it is commonplace. The minor poets assert that this 
véry quality is its sufficient apology, because the common- 
place, being easily understood by the people, is popular; and 
while they admit that minor poets cannot write Shakespear- 
ian poetry, they claim that SHAKESPEARE’S genius was root- 
ed and grounded in the fact that he did not write over the 
head of anybody. : 

It must be admitted that there is need in America, as well as 
in England, of astout, serviceable grade of poetry for the use of 
the millions in this happy generation, which bestows machine- 
made education upon everybody, guaranteeing a ‘‘ general 
culture in twelve lessons for ten dollars,” or words to that 
effect. This poetry should be made upon classic models, 
with all modern improvements, and its manufacturers should 
be protected against the unfair competition of the makers 
of advertising poetry, which is now turned out in great 
quantities. The minor poets’ union should keep a sharp 
lookout for these contract laborers, who have undoubted 
rights, which, however, they are apt to transgress. It will 
also probably be necessary for the union to look into the 
charge made by certain minor poets that magazine editors 
have got into the habit themselves of writing all the minor 
poetry they need to fill up the little holes at the bottoms of 
pages, thereby taking the bread out of the mouths of regu- 
lar workmen. All such matters will come within the juris- 

diction of the walking delegates of the minor poets’ union, 
whose work is bound to be laborious, and should be well 
paid. 





In October Jast the city of Brooklyn indulged in a 
‘** Columbian Celebration.” for which bills were presented to 
the amount of some $60,000. They were duly certified by 
the officials, including the Mayor, whose duty it was to pass 
upon them, and they were paid. But some inquisitive citizens 


looked into the matter. They found the bills extravagant as 
to things really furnished, embracing things that should not 
have been paid for, such as wine, cigars, etc., for the com- 
mittees, and that no items were given. The case was laid be- 
fore the Grand Jury. Some of the officials were indicted; 
suits against others to recover tlhe money unlawfully ex- 
pended were recommended. The officials were frightened. 
A bill was sent to the Legislature legalizing the expendi- 
tures, and was passed. The Governor was expected to sign 
it; he has refused to do so, and he has given his reasons at 
length and plainly. These are entirely conclusive, and they 
leave the officials, especially Mayor Boody, in a very bad 
situation. The Mayor is rich; he has always had a high 
reputation; he was expected to be a careful, upright. efficient 
Mayor. He has been very disappointing, and his fall has 
been so sharp and sudden as to be pathetic. Had he but 
served the city with half the zeal he served the boss, he 
would have had the thanks and not the pity of those who 
have trusted him. To be honest from policy is not very 
noble, but, with Mayor Chapin’s record before him, Mr. 
Boody ought to have seen that there is no worse policy than 
the one he has followed. 


Among our older readers the visit of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe to Englafd will be remembered as the occasion of a 
great demonstration of sympathy between the women of the 
mother-country,and those of our own. But the reception 
recently given to Miss Frances E. Willard is, in some regards, 
even more interesting and extraordinary. Miss Willard went 
as the representative of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, to whose modest but mighty work she has given 
years of unselfish labor, sacrificing to it all that makes life 
most happy to a woman’s soul—home, security, and seclu- 
sion. Her reputation had preceded her, and in all the vari- 
ous ranks of life, in all the retigious and reformatory organ- 
izations where the Temperance Union had made its purpose 
known, there arose a strong desire at once to honor her and 
promote the cause in which she had been long and nobly 
employed. A‘ reception was offered her at Exeter Hall, 
London, the famous battle-ground of some of the most ex- 
citing oratorical contests of the jast half-century. Over fifty 
separate religions and philanthropic societies were repre- 
sented. Distinguished leaders of the Church of England, 
of all the evangelical denominations, of the Society of Friends, 
and of the Catholic Church took part in the proceedings, 
while the address of welcome was signed by the chief Jewish 
Rabbi. Canon Wilberforce and Sir Wilfrid Lawson were the 
chairmen of a meeting in Manchester, and like meetings were 
held in Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Nottingham, and 
Sunderland. In Scotland the demonstrations were equally 
enthusiastic, and even more significant when we remember 
the Scotch reputation as to drinking and the orthodox aver- 
sion to women taking part in work of a publie eharacter. 
Throughout Miss Willard bore herself with dignity and 
simplicity, and strengthened the deep feeling her cause had 
enlisted. It was a notable triumph of a strong, pure, and de- 
voted woman in a work of infinite value, and we cannot 
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only overestimate its influence in strengthening the best of 
bonds between the two countries—the bond of synipathy in 
the cause of humanity. 


It will probably be generally conceded that General Lew 
Wallace is the most popular writer of historical romance of 
our generation. His Ben-Hur has reached a circle of read- 
ers wider than that of any like work in the same period 
in the English language. In his new novel, The Prince of 
India, or Why Constantinople Fell, he has chosen the most 
exciting period of the history of the old Byzantine capital. 
The hero, who gives the title to the book, is the Wandering 
Jew, conceived in an original form, while the heroine, Irene, 
Constantine the Emperor, and Mohammed the Conqueror, 
are historical characters. In his former and best-known 
book General Wallace dealt with a subject of the extremest 
difficulty with the greatest skill; in the present one he has 
freer scope for his rich imaginative power, and equal oppor- 
tunity for the charm of narrative which he has shown that 
he possesses. 


Germany is to have its Populist or Farmers’ Alliance trial, 
and it bids fair to be possibly more serious than ours, be- 
cause the ferment can have no such free vent. The pea- 
sants, the small farmers, and many of the larger land-pro- 
prietors are organizing against Caprivi, and against some of 
the most vital principles of the imperial policy that he rep- 
resents. Their two main ideas now appear to be, high*protec- 
tion for agriculture, and the relief of agriculture from taxa- 
tion. The former includes the abrogation of all commercial 
treaties with food or wine producing nations, and opposition 
to the treaty now being negotiated with Russia, and it also 
includes higher duties on imported agricultural products. 
This of itself is a blow to the Central European League, by 
which France was to be excluded, while lower duties were 
to be fixed between the members. The farmers’ idea is, of 
course, the baldest and most thoroughly discredited forra of 
protectionism, and, if enforced, would be fatal to the manu- 
facturing and commercial growth of the empire. It is the 
more difficult to deal with because it is the logical extension 
of the protective policy of the empire, by which the great 
manufacturing interests were won to its support, and again 
because the agricultural class have always been loyal to the 
King of Prussia and Emperor of Germany, forming some- 
thing like the *‘ brute vote” that Disraeli boasted of in his 
prime. The new party is seeking a coalition with the anti- 
Semitic faction and the bimetallists, very much as our Popu- 
lists have taken up the notion of *‘ cheap” money and hatred 
of the ‘‘ gold-bugs.” 


The union between Sweden and Norway is threatened 
with serious disturbance, if not with rupture. For a long 
time the Norwegians have been restless and irritable and 
suspicious toward the Swedes, and have been increasingly 
eager for practical independence. The particular phase of 
the quarrel which is now impending arises from the demand 
of the Norwegian radicals for a separate ministry of foreigr 
affairs and separate diplomatic representatives, and this de 
mand is enforced by a threat of refusal to pay taxes if it 
be not complied with. To comply with it, however, would 
be practically to invite foreign filetderente as between the 
two races, for. the Norwegians would necessarily be not 
friendly but hostile to the Swedes at foreign capitals. 
Underlying the situation is the strong republican tendency 
in Norway. It is to be hoped that if separation is to come, 
it may not bring with it an open conflict; but the present 
union appears to grow steadily more unworkable. 


One of the most significant and one of the most melancholy 
features of the exposures in France of the scandalous Panama 
Company’s affairs is the conduct of the newspapers. During 
the dozen years in which the millions of the shareholders 
and bondholders of the company have been squandered or 
stolen, the daily press of Paris has either been silent or has 
openly supported the swindlers. The support, it is now 
known, was simply bought, the fruit of direct and shameful 
bribery; and so, in part, was the silence, but not in all cases. 
This is not so strange. Papers have been. bribed in New 
York by Tweed, in Philadelphia by Bardsley. But they 
were exposed, and in great part by other papers. Why did 
this not happen in Paris? The general facts were not un- 
known. M. Paul Leroy-Beaulien, in the Economiste Fran- 
gais, week by week, for years, from the published accounts 
of the company, showed beyond all doubt that it was rotten, 
and any daily paper could have done the same. It was the 
will, not the way, that was wanting. In this country pro- 
fessional rivalry — what we know as ‘‘ enterprise” — would 
have furnished an ample motive. Why was it'so weak in 
the newspapers of Paris? One reason is that the French are 
not readers of news in the sense that Americans and English- 
men are. They seek in their journals amusement and a 
certain excitement, for the most part political; but the de- 
tailed reports of happenings, great and small, from any and 
all sources, such as our papers furnish, do not please them— 
would, in fact, be left unread. This has made it easier for 
the papers to make of financial news a matter of business 
wholly, very rarely discussed or reported in detail. To this 
add the fact that there are no journals of importance in 
France outside of Paris, and the *‘ conspiracy of silence,” as 
M. Cavaignac termed it, becomes less unaccountable. 


A committee of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
Association has sent to a number of leading Democrats in 
that State a copy of remarks ntade by Mr. Cleveland sliortly 
after his election, and asking these gentlemen if they endorse 
the views expressed, and will support their author in his ef- 
fort tocarry them out. The substance of the quoted remarks 
is in these two sentences: ‘‘ If we see nothing in our victory 
but a license to revel in partisan spoils, we shall fail at every 
point.” ‘‘In the present mood of the people neither our 
party nor any other can hold the confidence of the people by 
merely promising and distributing the spoils of party su- 
premacy.” The answers received show that the younger, 
more progressive Democrats who have built up the party in 
the old Bay State—men like Governor Russell, Sherman Hoar, 


Congressman George Fred Williams, John E. Russell—are. 


deeply in sympathy with these views of Mr. Cleveland’s, and 
will zealously support him in all efforts to carry them out. 
On the other hand, many of the older Democrats have not 
answered atall. These facts show the difficulties with which 
Mr. Cleveland must contend. It must not be forgotten that 
civil service reform, essentially important. as it is, is not-the 
only object of the Democratic party or of Mr. Cleveland, and 
men who do not understand and do not like that reform may 
be highly useful in promoting the other objects. In working 
with these Mr. Cleveland will not compromise his own prin- 
ciples, but neither will he regard as enemies those who do 
not accept his principles on that subject. 
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SOME OF THE CHARACTERS IN ‘‘ TWELFTH NIGHT,” AT DALY’S.—Drawn sy W. H. Hype.—[See Pace 262.] 

















LE® CHROEN YEE'S REVENGE. 


BY FRED A. WILSON. 


He goes into a partnership with a gambler to rob another; he is himself 
tleeced; and he prays the god of thunder to avenge him.—The result. 


EN CHUEN YEE, the literary one, who knew all 

about Confucius, and who had graduated at 

Pekin, had been robbed. That rascally Chew 

Chung, who always had a smile on his face, and 

whose queue was oiled every day, because he 

Was prosperous, was the one who took the money of the 

literary one. Now Len Chuen Yee, writer of books, sat in 

his room, back of Oh Moi’s yat bunlow in Mott Street, and 

with his head in his hands, cursed the unlucky day which 

lad brought him to this heathen city. He was ruined now, 

und had not so much as would buy a lichee nut, or even a 
betel leaf, on the vender’s stand outside the door. 

Ile had been up in the temple for two hours, praying 
Looi-Kwang, the god of thunder, to strike Chew Chung 
(ead before he could enjoy the money, but even as he came 
out of the temple he saw the robbing one standing in the 
sunshine on the other side of the street smoking a cigarette, 
and Chew had shouted, in derision, 

Ha, poor one, shall I lend some of that which was once 
your own?” 

He had scorned to notice this thrust, but he remembered, 
he clattered along to his room, that he had not poured 
ine on the floor before the thunder god, and that he had 
‘aced no offering at the shrine. No wonder Chew Chung 
‘us still alive!) Gods do not work for nothing, and he hur- 
rd along to the shop of his friend the grocery man, and 
wcved him to trust him for a measure of samshu and some 
‘in. The grocery man had not heard of his trouble yet, 
{ so he trusted him. 
A few minutes later a bareheaded and excited Chinese 
up the street to the temple. It was the literary one. 
one hand he held the wine; in the other he held the offer- 
< of sweet things. . The friends of Chew Chung shouted 
' iim from across the street, but he paid no attention to 

Mm. He went up the stairs leading to the temple like a 

id from the north. He prostrated himself before the 

iuder god, and pouring out his treasures, prayed, as he 

tthe prayer-sticks, that Chew Chung, the wicked one, 
gambling, robbing one, might be ground to dust as fine 
zrain, that he might be singed, scorched, burned, and 
mented. All of this he, the literary one, prayed and 
«sed, because he was also a good and virtuous one who 
‘ned nobody, 
le walked down the stairs with a stately tread, like one 
‘has performed a pleasant duty. He brushed the dust 
m his Knees, and stepped into the street. 
‘Only the poor and the laborers pray,” yelled Chew 
ing at him. But he looked pityingly at the man who 
‘s to die so soon. The god of thunder had an evil eye, 
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and had never been known to fail. He walked to his room 
hatless, but with his head straight up like a man who feels 
proud. He entered, sat down upon a stool, looked around 
until his eye fell upon the sandal-wood chest in the corner, 
the cover of which was still raised. From a corner of that 
chest had come all the cash he had saved in four years, 1500 
taels. Ten hours ago it was there in a little blue bag in the 
corner, and now—even the blue bag was gone. He felt like 
crying; and as he sat there, with his head resting in his 
hands, the tears came, and splashing upon the floor, made 
dark-spots in the dirt. 

Outside, the story of how Chew Chung the gambler had 
won from the innocent literary one all his cash was passing 
from mouth to mouth, and before the dusky tangs were 
lighted in the shops, long before the gamblers thought of 
setting out their tables, everything was known, and a hun- 
dred hands had patted the back of Chew Chung’s brocaded 
blouse. The sun always smiles on the fortunate. So, while 
Chew Chung smoked cigarettes and drank the costly no-mi- 
t’san with his friends, the unfortunate one was sitting in the 
dusk of his lonely room, waiting for the thunder to grind 
the robber into a million pieces. 

Here is the story they were telling and laughing over: 

For six months the police had been watching the gambling 
ones as a cat watches a mouse. They had to pay rent, and 
they had not the privilege of making any money. Such a 
country as this was enough to make them wish they were all 
back home the other side of the water. Besides, there were 
mysterious ones of the Americans going about asking the 
Chinese to be photographed. It was a scheme, a govern- 
ment plot, intended to work ruin to them all. They did 
not come here to be slaves. 

The gamblers were getting so poor that they no longer 
had wine when they ate, and instead of eating four and five 
times a day, they had to be satisfied with two meals. They 
who had been used to picking chicken out of their teeth 
could never be satisfied with pork. The poorest one of 
them all was Chew Chung. The wise ones said he would 
always be poor, because even when the stranger ones were 
crowding around his table he acted like a man half asleep. 
But the wise ones never noticed there was a strange twinkle 
in the eye of Chew Chung, and they forgot that whoever 
played at his table left everything behind. When Chew 
Chung sat in the sun on fine afternoons with his eyes shut 
he was not always sleeping, and he always opened his eyes 
and went in his shop when the policeman who came march- 
ing down the street was twenty feet away. It was the ones 
who had dealings with him who called him toh-hai-—the 
cunning one. 

He was silting in front of his shop one afternoon when 
Len Chuen Yee, the literary one,came walking along with the 
air of one who has plenty to eat and is satisfied with himself. 
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“Ha, friend,” said Chung, suddenly unclosing his eves 
and standing up. ‘ You are the one I want.” It was like 
the hungry fox saying to the dove, ‘*I want you.” 

Len Chuen Yee stopped. 

‘*T want you to write a letter to my old mother in Foo 
Chow,” said the gambler; and he led the way down the 
eleven stone steps to the place where he lived, and where 
his fa’an-ta’an tables stood. He pulled two high stools up 
to the table, opened a drawer and pulled out a lot of paper, 
pushed it in front of the writer, and made a motion for him 
to begin. ‘‘ Write, ‘My beloved and respected mother,’ ” 
began Chew; and then he dictated as fast as the other could 
write: ‘‘* Your devoted son grieves because he cannot send 
you money, and golden chances are flying by my door’ at 
the setting of every sun. I could make enough money to 
take me home if I were fortunate enough to possess a like 
amount. There is a wealthy Quang-Tung merchant here 
who has learned a great American. game called fly-loo. I 
know a trick of the game, and I can win his money. The 
hungry man is not particular at whose table he eats, and—’”’ 

The sharp-pointed brush of the literary one ceased mov- 
ing, and he made a pretence of fixing it. ‘‘ Could you 
win much cash, Chew Chung?” he asked, never raising his 
eyes. 

‘*If I had a thousand taels, I could win as much as that,” 
said the gambler; ‘‘ but finish my letter. When one has not 
the cash, one must let the cash run somewhere else.” 

‘*But suppose,” said- Len Chuen Yee, still arranging the 
point of his brush—‘‘ suppose you had some good trusting 
friend who would lend you the money—what then?” 

‘*Then my friend would be the richer for trusting me. I 
would work that he might be wealthy, and .of every ten tacls 
I earned I would give him one. If with his money I won a 
like amount, [ would only ask a small part of the winnings 
for my skill.” 

‘*T will lend you the money, then,” said the literary one 
gladly, for he was proud to be on good terms witha gambler. 

‘What, my good friend!” said Chew Chung, expressing 
great surprise. ‘‘ Have you a thousand taels?” . 

‘* Yes, and five hundred more.” 

‘‘Ah, but with that we will make our fat Quang-Tung 
merchant dance with his shoulders. And.in the end you 
shall have two parts of his money, while I will be content 
with the other part.” 

They wrangled awhile, as friends will, each one wanting 
the other to take more for his share, but in the end it was the 
same. 

The unfinished letter lay on the bamboo cloth of the gam- 
bling-table, the point of the costly brush of the literary man 
was turned up like a pig's snout, and the India-ink was 
pushed over to one corner. They talked about the money 


until the face of Len Chuen Yee was like a rising sun, but 
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all the while the eyes of the gambler looked heavy, like the 
eyes of one who has smoked opium all night. : 

“ «© When will he come?” asked Len Chuen Yee, feeling like 
a tiger waiting behind a bush for a lamb. 

“Tqnight. But first we must encourage him to play, for 
he is Very wary. We must beguile him. At nine o clock 
you come to my door and rap loudly three times. I will let 
vou in. The fat one will be there and some of my good 
friends. I will say, ‘Good-evening. friend’; to which you 
will reply: ‘Good-evening. Do you play to-night? And 
in this manner did the gambler tell the literary man just 
what to say and do in order that he might win a fortune. 

At nine o'clock Chew Chung sat at one of his tables. In 
the corner was the fat Quang-Tung merchant smoking a 
water-pipe, and in the shadows on the other side of the room 
were three of the gambler’s friends. ; 

‘The police are devils,” Chew was saying. “ They want 
no one to make money, or even live. We have to give our 
friends enjoyment like rats in a hole, and I—” _ 

There were three knocks on the door. Chew Chung went 
and opened it;and Len Chuen Yee stepped in, timidly. He 
had his best blouse on, as if he were a happy man going to 
a feast, and in his right hand was a bag made of dark blue 
cloth. . : 

“‘Good-evening, friend,” he said, bowing like a woman, 
and pulling the hand that held the bag further up his sleeve. 
“Do you play to-night?” ‘ 

‘Oh yes,” replied Chew, cheerfully. ‘““We are always 
ready to let our friends become rich at our expense,” and 
he pointed to a sign on the Wall over the head of the fat 
merchant. It read, ‘* He who would become wealthy, must 
first know Chew Chung.” 

By this time the literary manbegan to gain a little courage, 
so he walked boldly up to the table and threw his bag down. 
‘| will either leave that behind,” he said, *‘ or take a fortune 
with me ” : 

“Here is a true Chinese,” said Chew Chung, with a look 
of admiration at Len. ‘‘ He will be very wealthy before he 
dies.” 

“Come, friend,” he went on. ‘‘ What do you play? The 
foreign devils of police forbid fa’an-ta’an; but we can lock 
the door. Or would you like the new game called fly-loo?” 

‘*] will play fly loo,” said Len, and he went down deep in 
the pocket of his Uin-foo, from whence he brought up, 
wrapped in paper, three lumps of sugar. He laid them at 
right angjes on the table. ‘‘Does any one else want to 
play?” he asked, talking bravely. But as they gathered 
around they shook their heads. 

Then one of the lumps of sugar was taken by Chew 
Chung. The stakes were ten taels each, to be won by the 
owner of the lump of sugar upon which the fly first alighted. 
Flies were as plenty in the room as clouds in the sky in 
April. 

‘“There is a fortune in such a game as this,” said the fat 
man, as a fly came slowly toward the sugar of the gambler. 
But it turned, and walked over to the sugar of the literary 
man, and crawling up the side of the Jump, made Len Chuen 
Yee richer by ten taels. He laughed as a child Jaughs over 
his winnings, and when he looked up, the gambler was 
laughing too. 


** We will have this fat one’s money before long,” thought | 


Len, ‘‘ because he is very attentive.” 

More money was put up, and the literary man won again. 
The fever of gambling was upon him, and even the taels 
seemed like fortunes to him. Never in all his life had 
money come to him so easily. Why had he ever toiled with 
the brush and worked for others, when he might have won 
so much money that by this time he would have a chestful, 
instead of only a little blue cloth bag half full? 

Hlis eyes grew hot as he watched the flies come down to 
the table after the sugar. They always seemed to come 
after the lump near him. He had won five times in succes- 
sion now. It made no difference to him if that Quang-Tung 
merchant never played. He would win what money the 
gambler had. The fever was on him strong now. 

Then came a loud rap at the door. 

‘Put out the light,” whispered Chew Chung. 

The wick in the lamp was turned so low that the flame 
showed only faint blue instead of white, and as Len Chuen 
Yee half turned on his stool he thought he felt a hand glide 
along the table near him. He reached out in the darkness, 
but felt nothing. 

At the door Chew Chung was talking to the man who 
had knocked, and who wanted to come in. ‘* Will you 
play?” he asked 

** After a while, maybe.” 

Then Chew Chung turned up the light, and like a man 
upon whom the yen-yen is strong Len Chuen Yee began to 
play again. His tongue was like that of a man who has 
breathed through his mouth while he has slept, and he could 
scarcely talk. But it seemed as if a spell had been cast 
over him, for although the flies came near his lump, not one 
touched it. He felt a great sinking in his heart, and a feel- 
ing of despair came over him. 

‘“Twenty taels this time,” he said, as he doubled the 
stakes. 

So strong was the fever on him that he felt as if he must 
win, and so, thinking himself wise, he kept on increasing 
the stakes. The face of the gambler was like the face of a 
temple god, which never moves, and knows neither joy nor 
sorrow. His hand steadily drew in the money of the literary 
man, and his eyes were never once raised. ‘The flies buzzed, 
the silver chirped, and the bank-notes whispered. It was 
always the same—what came out of the blue bag went into 
the drawer of the gambler. Len Chuen Yee forgot about 
the fat Quang-Tung merchant who was willing to lose so 
much; he forgot everything but himself, and he wondered 
how soon the money would turn toward him. 

As there is an end to all things, so the end came to this, 
and the last tael of the literary man was on the table. A fly 
with a blue body came down on the gambler’s sugar; the 
bag of the literary man was empty, and its sides fell in to- 
gether. He stretched his hands out on the table while the 
gambler put the money away. Then he saw a hand creep 
across the table towards him. He watched it. It came 
towards the lump of sugar in front of him-—the lump which 
the flies wouldn’t touch. Like a man half asleep and half 
awake he looked. 

He reached for the lump, picked it up, and put it to his 
mouth as the hand retreated. It was not sugar he tasted; it 
was salt. He threw it from him with a violent motion, and 
looked at Chew Chung. The gambler was leaning against 
the table smoking a cigarette. 

**Give me back my cash, you robber!” he shrieked. 
have robbed me.” 

But the gambler only smiled, and blew the smoke of the 
cigarette so that it made a white wreath around the lamp. 

** Do you think I keep my place for nothing?” asked Chew 


“You 
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Chung. “Suchas you help me. Go out; you are crazy.” 
And he waved his hand toward his three friends. They 
rushed at the literary one, pushed him up the stairs and out 
on the street, and then gave him a parting kick. He walked 
up and down until daylight, and then went into the temple 
to pray the god of thunder to kill the robber. 

This is the story as it was, and as it was told on the streets. 
And the men laughed at the simple literary one who had al- 
lowed himself to be caught so easily. 

For three days Len Chuen Yee wept over his loss, and 
waited for the thunder god to destroy his enemy, On the 
fourth night he dreamed, and it seemed to him that the 
thunder god came down from the temple and was trying to 
grind the gambler to pieces, when a policeman came along, 
and the god was compelled to hide. When Len woke, he 
thought that if a foreign devil of a policeman could make a 
god hide, he could crush the robber. So he went to the 
station-house and told his story, and then went to the room 
of a friend, from whose window he could see the door of 
Chew Chung, and he watched. The street was dark long 
before the gambler had gone down the stairs with some 
stranger men. 

Suddenly three men who were not Chinese rushed down 
the steps and began to rap on the door. Then they burst it 
in. With burning face the literary one watched until he 
saw one of the men dragging Chew Chung up the eleven 
stone steps. Then he ran down to where the gambier was. 

‘“Ah, robber, so you are caught,” he said. . ‘‘ Take good 
care of my money when you are in prison.” 

Then another detective came up the steps with the Quang- 
Tung man. 

‘* Ah, thief,” he said, ‘‘so you are going too. They have 
nice stone floors to sleep on there.” And then, as the prison- 
ers were taken away, he ran over to the temple, and prayed 
before the god of justice for three hours, and then walked 
out on the street with the air of aman who has been avenged. 


THIS-BUSY- 
‘WORLD - 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson thinks that the Samoan Islands 
ought to be annexed by some great power. Mr. Stevenson 
is « great power himself, and has a considerable realm. 
Why shouldn't he step in and annex the Samoans to Trea- 
sure Island, have them all edited and put in order by Andrew 
Lang, and set. up in business as The Man Would-be-Kivg? 
Hawaii is looking around for a government, and might be 
glad to come in to a good thing if the chance was offered. 
Under the international copyright law, Mr, Stevenson might 
arrange for protection to his properties thus collected both 
from Great Britain and the United States, thereby obviating 


any jealousy between those countries, and securing what _ 


would practically be an Anglo-American protectorate. 

Mr. Stevenson, by-the-way, is the subject of more fabulous 
and conflicting tales than any man of his weight in the 
world. The other day there came an eye-witness report 
that he was reluctantly yielding up the last flickers of his 
vitality, but later and more reliable advices represent him to 
be active in mind and body, in good health, and vety much 
alive to the affairs of this world. As to his latest story, now 
in course of publication, the critics are still mute. Mr. Lang 
speaks of *‘ Atalanta, which one naturally buys for the sake 
of ‘ David Balfour,’” but I have not heard of any one buying 
the Sunday Sun for the sake of it, doubtless because there 
are so many other reasons for buying the Sunday Sun that 
one more or Jess doesn’t count. 


One very good reason for buying it a fortnight ago was 
to read Mr. Hazeltine’s discourse on the newest deliverance 
of poetry from Mr. James Whitcomb Riley. Mr. Hazeltine 
takes Mr. Riley solemnly, and at a length of nearly tive col- 
umns, most of which is taken up with citations of his latest 
products. He does not deal with him as a clever manipula- 
tor of jingles and dialect, though he does remark that had 
all Riley's compositions been put forth through the medium 
of the Hoosier dialect they would have had an audience 
larger than was reached in his lifetime by Robert Burns, 
He considers him as a singer who, in the extent and variety 
of his audience, comes nearer than any other contemporary 
American to being a national poet. Of a score or more of 
Mr. Riley’s latest poems which Mr. Hazeltine copies, only 
one is in the Hoosier dialect. The others are given-in evi- 
dence of their author’s accomplished capacity for poetical 
expression in ‘normal English.” The eritic holds— the 
Hoosier poet up as a close and successful student of the 
masters of verse, and speaks respectfully of him on the same 
page (a large page to be sure) with Moore, Keats, Tennyson, 
Burns, Longfellow, and Hood. ‘‘ If poetry,” he says, 


“have any profound and abiding reason for its existence, if it have in 
this world a mission second to tuat of religion only, let us not scan too 
curiously the processes by which the heart is touched. What matters 
the process so the end is reached? James Whitcomb Riley has reached 
it. The fact is recognized by all his readers, no matter how high or how 
inadequate may have been their education.” 


It will be a great relief to an imposing multitude of Amer- 
ican readers to believe that Mr. Hazeltine is right, and that 
Mr. Riley is really a justifiable and exemplary serious poet. 
Nevertheless many of his admirers will experience no small 
surprise at the admission by a critic of conceded gumption 
that poetry which has legs under it, and is about something, 
and has a gist which is attainable without the aid of a loga- 
rithm-book or a stump-extractor, may still be poetry of real 
merit, and fit not only to put money in its author's pocket, 
but festoons of valid laurel upon his brow. 


One of the last semi official acts of our ex-Uncle Jeremiah 
Rusk was to disseminate, in the form of a magazine article, 
some hopeful views as to the future of American farming. A 
hundred years from now, in the opinion of the late Secretary 
of Agriculture, things will be appreciably different with the 
farmer. His land will be worth more; there will be a home 
market for everything he can raise; a cultivated frugality 
will enable his cows to subsist on a quarter of an acre of land 
apiece, instead of four acres, as at present; he will have a 
telephone in. his house; the postman will bring his mail to 
his door; there will be a great many more folks in his neigh- 
borhood; and a copper wire running past his house will fur- 
nish power to his electric motors. Finally, or, more properly, 
first of all, he will have good roads. 

It is to be hoped that it will happen to the farmer just as 
Unele Jerry says. The rural brother is under something of 
a shadow just now, owing to the belief that he doesn’t have 
his share of the fun. It was demonstrated the other day 


that there were a third more homicides in proportion to the 
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population in the agricultural counties of western Macs: 
chusetts than in the eastern manufacturing counties wher 
there is more going on, The reason is believed to be thar 
agricu..tural life in western Massachusetts is desperately du, 
In other parts of the country, where there are fewer ‘stone. 
to the acre, the farmer does better, but almost anywhere j; 
will be found on inquiry that there is a dearth-of levity * 
agriculture, and that a single pair of patent-leather sij.,. 
will last a representative farmer for several generation. 
When Uncle Jerry’s mil’ennium comes around the farn,,, 
will get new patent-leather shoes every two years, and we, 
them out in the pursuit of social delights, and then farmi, 
will be more popular and more wholesome. : 

Meanwhile there continue to be indications that that wi) 
not happen until everybody who has ever lived on a fary 
has moved to town and seen the folly of city life. It is ti, 
fashion of the hour to believe that there is nothing muci, 
the matter with the rural districts except that the roads are 
bad, but in England, where the country roads are better 
there is a more notable disposition citywards than even in 
the United States. The congested condition of London is 
well known. The opinion of the city people seems to be 
that there are not enough people in the country to make 
life pleasant, so they stay in town. The opinion of the 
country people seems to be that there are not enough con 
sumers of farm products in the cities to make agriculture 
profitable, so they move to town. In a hundred years there 
may be mouths enough in the cities to satisfy the country 
folks, and people enough in the country to attract the city 
people, so that it may come out just about as Uncle Jerry 
anticipates, and we all hope it will. 


It has been pleasant to see how the story of the five life. 
savers of Cuttyhunk, who were drowned in the exercise of 
their calling, has stirred the sympathies of Boston... A para 
graph in this journal last week told about the men who 
were lost and their destitute families. It is a pleasure to re- 
cord that the Cuttyhunk Relief Fund in Boston amounts at 
this writing to nearly $20,000, and seems to be still piling 
up. It warms the heart to read the Transcript's lists of con- 
tributors, so many familiar Boston names with sums rang 
ing from $5 to $200 opposite them. Of course these are 
not great sums, but somehow the lists give the impression 
that the incident has touched Boston in the spot where she 
lodges her sensibilities, and whenever Boston is touched 
there, it is only a question of how much is needed. The 
same spot was reached only the other day when the call 
went out for a monument to Phillips Brooks. It is a good 
spot for a town to have, and you can’t help warming to 
Boston when you think of it. There is red blood in the 
Puritan City, and nowhere do you find a livelier capacity 
to appreciate that mun was born only a little lower than 
the angels, and bent on reaching up to their level. 


The young German Empcror seems to be a reader of 
American magazines. The Berlin Vossische Zeitung of Fel 
ruary 7th relates that on the oceasion of a recent court ball, 
from which the American Minister was absent, inquiry was 
made for ‘‘the Emperor's friend Mr. Poultney Bigelow,” 
whom the Kaiser had not seen, but who, he knew, had been 
invited. The account goes on, ‘‘As Mr. Bigelow appeared 
from the lowest rank of diplomats, the Emperor conversed 
pleasantly with him, especially in reference to the article 
which appeared in HARPER’S MAGAZINE, telling the circum- 
stances of Mr. Bigelow’s expulsion from Russia.” 


Hunters of big game are invited to admire a recent ex- 
ploit ascribed to Richard D. Mohun, of Washington, com- 
mercial agent of the United States in the Congo region. A 
correspondent of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat quotes one 
William C. Andrews as saying: 


““T met Mr. Mohun one day when we were elephant-hunting. We came 
across three mammoth fellows, elephants, and, of course, we started in 
to do battle. One of the giants was injured, and a strapping young 
negro, thinking he was rote ventured too near. The brute had him 
close in his trunk in an instant, and another second would have done for 
the negro. at Mohun, entirely regardless of the fact that the wounded 
elephant’s two mates were within a few feet of him wild with raye. 
jumped to the rescue and slashed that elephant with his knife until the 
irnnk was useless to him as a means of dealing death. Mobhun had a 
very close call from a séance with the other brutes, but got off alive and 
with the young black. The latter was so badly scared that he was al- 
most white.” . 


No doubt a man who really likes to hunt elephants likes 
it all the better when there is an Ethiopian thrown in; bat, 
Ethiopian or no Ethiopian, it must take a remarkable devel- 
opment of the taste for big game to induce a tame man to 
attack a wild elephant with a mere domesticated jack-knife. 
Mr. Andrews, who is quoted as saying he saw Mr. Mohun 
do it, thought it an act of notable courage; and he says, 
what is easily credible, that Mr. Mohun has had many ad- 
ventures, and will have stories to tell when he gets home. 


The hardy Briton is gradually succumbing to the com- 

forts of contemporary civilization. The London Times 
records with actual satisfaction that two British railways 
have arranged to have their carriages warmed by steam 
from the locomotive. ‘‘ The system,” says the Times, 
“is entirely new to this country, althongh it has been in use for several 
years in the United States, where train-heating has been carried to a high 
degree of perfection, and where some thousands of cars are fitted with 
this arrangement.” 

If our cousin can stand such an innovation as warmth in 
his railway carriage, he may come, in time, to rise superior 
to carriages altogether and have cars. Arguments in favor 
of that change continue to present themselves at irregular 
intervals. The latest one bears date February 18th, wheu 
George Warrell was sentenced to two years at hard Jabor for 
violent maltreatment of a young woman in a railway car 
riage on the 24th of January. Not the least edifying, it 
would seem, of the experiences that await the Europeans 
that come to the Chicago Fair will be the journey from 
New York to Chicago. If there is any contrivance which is 
more effectual to minimize the risks and discomforts of travel 
than the contemporary American vestibule train, it should 
by all means be brought to the fair that we may see it. 

And it is interesting to learn that a great show in another 
form of transportation awaits all visitors to Chicago. The 
Chicago journals report such expenditures for quadrupeds 
and conveyances by the local swells as promise to make the . 
boulevard between the city and the fair grounds much live 
lier all the time than any other road is on cireus day. We 
are told that Mr. Potter Palmer's preparations include the 


~ purchase of sixteen new coach-horses, three new coachmen 


with concomitant grooms, and seven brand-new vehicles, 10- 
cluding two breaks and a mail-coach, while General Torrence 
is credited with the distinction of possessing ‘‘ more fine 
vehicles, all new. than any other man in the United States. 
E. 5. MARTIN. 








ASHINGTON has seen so many inaugura- 
tions that one would think that there would 
have grown up at least that familiarity 
which breeds indifference.- But Washing- 
ton is always eager for the pageant. It is 

je and strange, so full of excitement, so alluring to the 
sis, so replete with profit to the hotel-keepers, to the 
-y-stables, to everybody who has rooms to let or houses 
iispose of. For four or five days Washington is a crazy 
its negroes derive whole years of ecstasy, and its whites 
‘in the meed of long months of patient wailing and long- 
rough the trials and littlenesses of retail trade. 
livery hoarding-house keeper hopes to make enough from 
,. incoming throngs to pay up the butcher and baker, and to 
> month or so of country air during the impending heats 
~. immer. They deserve it, poor souls! And it is only 
. in four years, perhaps not even then, that they can ex- 
( re the asphaltic smells of the hot city for the dusty 
» vis and burned-up foliage of the neighboring county of 
\j yitgomery. During these happy pecunious days fami- 
~ that are well-to-do in friends and social position, but not 
_, fortunate in purse, rent their houses, if they are lucky, to 
“vieh who wish to see the inauguration comfortably. 
{nod there will be many a fresh gown in the mountains or at 
,. seaside this summer purchased with the hundred-dollar 
in] sof the stranger. : ; : 
Par away usually is the busy world from the innermost 
ci jes of Washington, but the men from the great cities 
byeak in once in four years. They ride through its pleasant 
cmets and over its smooth pavements in open burouches 
it tuey are from Northern cities, or they wait about the side- 
walks and other public places for a chance to talk politics if 
they are from the South, or they plunge desperately into 
jo /i-seeing if they are from the nimble-minded West. : 
Everything they see not owned by the government is for 
cule or to let; not only houses to live in, but windows to 
jook out from as the troops and the clubs and the President 
and the ex-President go by. All the darkies in the town go 
into trade. Some of them sell political badges. This year 
the prevailing decoration for the coats of men was little 
buttons in the form of diminutive red roses. But mostly 
the negro loves to sell something to eat, and as there is a 
tradition of his race that his wife can make better waffles 
and better corn-bread than anybody in the world, he tries 
to vindicate the tradition by trausforming salt codfish into 
pretended deviled crabs. ; : : 
For weeks Washington prepares for its great quadrennial 
festivity. It builds stands wherever it can find a space— 
stands that bring fabulous prices to those who obtain the 
privilege of erecting them, and that look as though they are 
capable of going to pieces as easily as the conscience of 
the traditional heeler. It covers its fagades all over with 
cheap bunting. It brings its thriftiest taste to bear, and 
vets us much color and as little beauty for its money as it 
can. - Washington has not much taste in decoration, and it 
has the most impossible avenue in all the world for decora- 
tive purposes. Arches cannot be sprung over this vast 
asphalt pavement, which looks to be five hundred feet wide 
to a stranger coming from a town that is compelled to be 
economical of its land. The houses along its borders are of 
the most incongruous and discordant kind. Sometimes they 
are warehouses, sometimes they are marble shops of a pat- 
tern inspired by the edifices of real business towns. Some- 
times they are old-fashioned two storied houses with the first 
floor transformed into a shop. They do not lend themselves 
to the purposes of the decorator; and the decorator, the real, 
professional, skilful decorator, has nothing to do with the 
transaction. Washington has not yet conjectured that there 
is any reason why there should be such professional aid to 
the taste of the individual citizen. The idea, indeed, has 
only just begun to glimmer in New York and Chicago, and 
perhaps Washington will learn the lesson before the pres- 
ent four years roll round. 
As it was on all other occasions, so it has been at this 


‘ 


( 


second inauguration of Mr. Cleveland, and it is a subject 
for profound meditation and reflection, the appearance of 
this great prairie of a street, with its distant houses, so low 


that there is nothing that can be called a sky-line. Up and 
down the fronts were sparsely hung banners, flags, and 
sireamers. There was no system or harmony. There was no 
mss of color. There was no intelligence manifested in the 
effort. All that the people seem to have thought of was to 
lang out the flag, with the hospitable purpose of making 
the day as pleasant as possible for the incoming administra- 
tion, or with the desire to beat a neighbor, or with the 
sordid spirit of advertising. The public buildings were a 
little worse than the private dwellings and shops. On the 
euormous front of the State, War, and Navy Department 
viilding there were a few specks of red, white, and blue, 
while the great columns of the Treasury were swathed in 
figs, the stripes running up and down, so that the shafts look- 
ed like the legs of a gigantic ‘‘ Uncle Sam.” The grand stand 
from which the President was to review the procession 
siowed with the discordant richness of a highly colored 
booth off race meeting or an agricultural show. 

lie reflection suggested by it is clear: Is it necessary 
‘i’ ‘here should be this absolutely saddening democracy in 
huts just because we are a republic? Cannot this country 
enjoy the one-man power for a few days when it comes to 
lecoration of the capital city on the occasion of the 


invvuration of the President? Are republican institutions 
‘nousistent with pageantry? If all this is true, the sooner 
We r-cognize the deplorable-fact the better, and the sooner 
“we octurn to the simplicity of Thomas Jefferson in our 
Invcsnvations’ the better still. If Washington cannot turn 


‘he task of decoration to the American artist, who is 
abidantly capable of dealing intelligently with the prob- 
en the color ought to be left out of the show ; for where 
‘> poverty-stricken and straggles, and is out of humor 
's hackground and its neighbors, it is not only a pain- 
ug to look at, but is undignified, and reflects on the 
ind intelligence of the whole country. And all this 
ay ~ to the stand at the east side of the Capitol on which 
\ \resident takes the oath of office and delivers his ad- 

'- to his fellow-citizens. Nothing is more crude and 
‘sant than this performance as a work of art; but in 


ican symbolism, it is very noble. 

re is no need to dwell on the artistic failure of the 
‘ions. This strikes one most forcibly during the 
- before the inauguration, when the skeleton stands are 
uring and concealing the reservations, when the work- 

re littering the usually clean streets with their chips 
4 awdust, when one notes the damage that the rain has 


respects, in the spirit that dominates it, and in its fine 
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done to the dyes of the muslin streamers, when one is jostled 
by the arriving strangers, when all the discomforts of prepa- 
ration make life a burden. The material aspect of the town 
during these few days is bad; but the people are splendid. 

What life there is everywhere! The strangers tramp up 
and down the Avenue. Some of them have never been at 
the national capital before. Most of them are from the 
rural districts, and are strongly interested in whatever they 
see that is connected with the work of governing them. 
Some of them stand around the doors of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives and stare with awed vision into 
the sacred precincts where laws are made. Some of them 
tramp through the White House, and point out to one an- 
other, with more or less inaccuracy, the places where cere- 
monies are performed, and tumidly ask the impossible favor 
of penetrating into the rooms where the next President and 
his family will spend the few hours of domestic ease and 
pleasure that are permitted by the arduous duties of the 
office. Some of them are hopeful or anxious seekers after 
place, and wonder if they can get their appointments within 
a few days after the inauguration. There is no man among 
all these people who waut to be employed by the govern- 
ment who does not believe in his innermost soul that his 
particular case is irresistible, and that his business will be 
satisfactorily settled after a single interview with the Presi- 
dent or the head of the department whose service he desires 
to illuminate. How weary these poor people will be when 
the heats of August come, and find them here still in a state 
of uncertainty! 

But now they are happy enough. Every one in the streets 
is happy. _ The air is filled with the pleasant laughter of the 
negro Children, old and young; for negroes rarely grow up 
to the sedateness of manhood and womanhood. ‘There is 
hope in the expectant breast, and there are meetings of old 
friends. There is joy in the air. For days before this in- 
auguration Washington put on its best and most entrancing 
weather. There was warmth in the rich sunshine, and the 
people said—alas! they were disappointed —that it was 
“Cleveland's luck” once more. He was going to have just 
such apother 4th of March as that of eight years before, when 
golden sunshine flooded the streets from morning until even- 
ing, and the songs of birds made. music sweeter than that of 
Cappa or Sousa or any master of brass who did his very 
uttermost in the presence of the elect of all the nation. 

During these warm days the population of Washington 
grew and multiplied. The visitors jammed the hotels to 
their full capacity and beyond any comfort. The clubs 
were thronged with strangers, until the regular habitués did 
not know their own generally quiet and homelike quarters. 
The air pulsated with the votes of the bands that marched 
at the head of arriving organizations, military and civic. 
The streets were blocked. The visiting clubs saw all they 
could, and then paraded; then looked again, and again pa- 
raded. If all of ‘Tammany Hall could not be found, a de- 
tachment was organized, but so long as a band was to be 
had there was a parade. A parade meant something to do, 
and the boys and men who had come down for a good time 
soon found that parading was quite as pleasant as anything 
they could do. Besides, the citizens of Washington appre- 
ciated the effort,and felt that the music and the banners and 
the marching visitors were all for them. 

And now came the fateful day. \hen the streets were 
emptying of their noisy crowds on Thursday night the 
moon was shining on the houses of Washington, and the air 
was soft and full of promise. But on Friday there was a 
haze over the face of the sky, and clouds had gathered that 
threatened the ‘‘ Cleveland luck.” ‘The Weather Bureau, like 
Tammany Hall, was also full of promise. There was to be 


a little flurry of snow in the morning, and then the day was - 


to be clear and a little colder. There was, however, a good 
deal of snow on the fateful Saturday morning on which the 
nation was to say farewell to Mr. Harrison and to welcome 
Mr. Cleveland to a second term in the White House. The 
show came down in drops that were as large as car tick- 
ets and as wet: as a‘swamp. For a moment now and then 
the gray sky would shine like a burnished pan, and **Cleve- 
land’s luck” had come again. It was insisted that the 
marching would take place in clear weather, aud this pre- 
diction came true; but it was so cold that the spirit of pneu- 
monia was seen by many fearful eyes that looked out from 
the shelter of the stands for eight weary hours. In the his- 
tory of inaugurations there has been one colder day, and 
that was Grant’s second inaugural, in 1872, when the ther- 
mometer went so low that the whiskey froze. 

There was a spatter of snow as the President and the next 
President went up the Avenue froin the White House to the 
Capitol; there was a shining sun and a wind that blew chills 
into the marrow of the hardiest soldier as the President and 
the last President rode from the Capitol to the While House. 
Of course the streets along the line of the processions—the 
procession to the oath-taking at the Capitol and that to the 
review at the White House—were thronged; but although 
the town had seemed so full when one applied for a room 
at the hotel, the streets were not so crowded as they were 
eight years ago, or four years ago. ; 

The oath was administered first to the Vice-President 
within the dignified precincts of the Senate-Chamber, and 
then the distinguished company went out upon the beautiful 
eastern portico—debased for the moment by cotton decora- 
tions—into the presence of the republic. And there, in that 
presence, with all the solemnity of his responsibilities and 
duties evidently resting upon him, Mr. Cleveland took the 
oath of office on his mother’s Bible, on whose fly-leaf there 
was already the certificate of his first inauguration as Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, signed by Chief Justice Waite. 
His simple, direct, manly inaugural speech, which was de- 
livered, not read, was pronounced in a cold, blustering north- 
west wind, and the President stood bareheaded through the 
ordeal, and was unnecessarily sympathized with for the 
hardships that he endured; for on the next day he announced 
to a friend that if he had no harder day during the coming 
four years, he would consider himself happy at the close of 
his term of office. 

This simple ceremony over, there began the great pro- 
cession for which Washington had waited for many weeks, 
to see which people had come from a distance, and for which 
every colored man and woman in near Virginia had squan- 
dered the sayings of the year. Every one has read about 
inaugural processions, and many have seen them. They 
are most al Gem alike, although this one’s distinction was 
the presence of Governors. Inauguration after inauguration, 
the Executives of the States are coming more and more to 
consider it the fitting thing to be present at the inauguration 
of the Executive of the nation. And here were the Gov- 
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ernors of New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia, and Maryland—a 
brave array of Democratic talent, reminding the spectators, 
by the absepce of Republican Governors, that the custom 
had not become so firmly fixed as to be rid of a certain taint 
of partisanship. 

The bands played and the crowds cheered, and for five 
hours the new President stood on the reviewing stand and 
received the salutes of passing regiments and loyal Demo- 
cratic associations. The procession was very long; some of 
it was very tiresome. The stands that were occupied by 
human beings—some of them were filled with snow—had 
been packed since half past ten. There the people sat, 
chattered, and shivered. They suffered and were good-na- 
tured. They ate peanuts and cracked jokes. The wise 
were bundled up with rugs and blankets, and when luncheon 
hour came they opened and consumed piles of sandwiches. 
The still wiser kept out the influences of the cold with coffee, 
or the more invigorating contents of flasks. There was 
re a cold caught that day, but whether any fatal cases 
the doctors have not yet reported. The crowd in the streets 
moved about industriously, and were cheery and patient. 
No sense of cold could make the negroes forget that it was 
a gala-day, and they added to the prevailing good-humor of 
the American mob the joyous and mellow laughter of their 
race. The people who clung to the fireside, and enjoyed the 
fancied sufferings of the misguided creatures who sat on the 
stands or who stood in the streets, were very much mistaken 
in supposing that any ove who shivered through the parade 
Without catching cold regretted the experience. They simply 
convinced themselves that they could be both cold and happy. 

At last, towards half past two, there was a sound of music 
from the Capitol, and the long-expected event was launched. 
The new President had finished his speech, and the pageant 
was in motion. He was driven slowly down the long Ave- 
nue, up Fifteenth Street, to the stand in front of the White 
House. First came the regulars. There were troopers, 
black and white, brilliant in their yellow trimmings. Cheers 
went up for them all along the line, for there were few in 
the on-looking multitude who did not know that these men 
had won their detail in Washington by gallant conduct on 
distant battle-fields warring with savages. The Marines and 
their excellent drill aud their pampered band are known to 
all the land. The Washington newspapers regard these 
musicians as the very best in the a and who shall say 
that they are not, so long as he is dwelling within the bor- 
ders of the District of Columbia? The militia of the Dis- 
trict, by the same token, is also the best in the world. The 
commands are both black and white, and to the former the 
event is always the most momentous in their lives. The 
negro’s life is crammed full of momentous events, from the 
moment he first learns the meaning of the word until he 
becomes too old and decrepit to care very much for it. The 
solid mass of Pennsylvania National Guard is here, as usual. 
As usual, it is 8000 strong, precisely. As usual, too, it is 
clad for war. Its heads are topped with the drab felt soft 
field hat of the regular service. Its bodies are covered 
with overronts. | Haversacks, knapsacks, and canteens are 
strapped to it. It is said to look like business, and it does. 
One can fancy it on its way to put down riot or insurrection, 
or to destroy foreign enemies. One may be proud of it as 
an effective-looking body of citizen soldiery, but no one can 
rejoice ip its beauty, or regard it as an addition to what aims 
to be a pageant. ‘The New York Seventh and the Maryland 
Fifth will probably fight as well, no better, when the un- 
lucky time comes when fighting must be done, but. they 
add to the splendor of the occasion by their trappings; and 
that is right, as is proved by the practice of the fighting 
armies of Europe. The long lines of blue grow monotonous, 
but the crowd continues in good-humor, and is amused by 
its own general incidents—by the arrest of that crestfallen 
pickpocket or the disorderly drunkard, by the dancing and 
stamping of the soldiers when a halt is ordered and the 
men take advantage of the respite to get their blood in cir- 
culation. So cold is it! And yet the women and children 
sit on the stands, and the President keeps his place, while 
the stalwart troops in heavy uniforms march by and suffer. 

But the Governors are the objects of the keenest interest 
and the awakeners of the loudest cheers. There is Governor 
Flower,who rides in a barouche, because he is sensible enough 
not to ride a horse when he knows that he cannot. His staff 
do not like it, because they are in uniform, and think that 
they look unnecessarily like Knights Templar. Governor 
Pattison, of Pennsylvania, is mounted, and being a fine horse- 
man, is cheered as he rides down the Avenue. But the 
mighty cheers are for Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, and Wil- 
liam E. Russell, of Massachusetts. They, too, are mounted 
on mettlesome steeds, and they and their staffs demonstrate 
a power to command their horses which pleases the popu- 
lace. Other fine bodies of horsemen are the Marylanders 
and Georgians, headed by Governors Brown and Northen, 
and Troop A, of our own city, whose equestrian prowess 
has been more than once celebrated in the WEEKLY. 

After the soldiers came the political clubs—Tammapy, the 
Samuel J. Randall Club of Philadelphia, the Duckworth 
Club of Cincinnati, the Bushwick Club of Brooklyn, and 
others—made interesting because they too had uniforms— 
overcoats, tall hats, canes, and umbrellas. The Duckworth 
Club’s silk hats were interesting and curious, silver-toned, 
and with a most extraordinary shine. 

The hours that passed were filled with music, the fife and 
drum, and marching men, and there was enough of all to 
keep the spectators happy and contented, and enough also 
to satisfy the most greedy. The sun was low in the west 
when the last civilian went by the reviewing stand and*Mr 
Cleveland went into the warmth of the White House. 

In the evening came the ball, and it was doubtless tlie 
handsomest inauguration ball that Washington has ever 
seen. Here the decorations had been in the bands of a real 
artist, and the enormous room in the Pension Bureau Build- 
ing had been made beautiful. The great columns were cov- 
ered with ivy, the fountain was bidden in a bower of green, 
and the plashing water was lighted up by colored electric 
lights. The crowd of course was immense. Everything was 
bit, from the hall down to the souvenir cards graced with 
the portraits of President Cleveland and Vice- President 
Stevenson. There was not much dancing, but there was 
a little promenading, and a good deal of eager curiosity 
to see the beautiful lady of the White House. At twelve 
o'clock the ball was over, and those who remained until the 
last discovered as they came out into the night that the 
sharpness was departing from the atmosphere, and that Sun- 
day was likely to be the kind of a day that they had hoped 
for for the inauguration. 





GEORGIA HUSSARS. UP PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE TO THE CAPITOL 
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MARCHING DOWN PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE TO THE REVIEWING STAND. 


VICE-PRESIDENT STEVENSON AND EX-VICE-PRESIDENT MORTON RETURNING. THE CLEVELAND ARCH IN THE PENSION BUILDING WHERE THE INAUGURAL 
BALL WAS HELD. 


THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND.—From Puotocrapus By BELL (WASHINGTON), AND LANGILL.—[See Pace 251.] 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS.- From a PHoToGRAPH BY BELL, WASHINGTON. —[SeE Pa 














BALLADS OF TO-DAY. 
MR. PETERS, OF SCHOHARIE, GOES TO THE INAUGURATION. 


I went to Washin’ton last week to see G. C. go in, | 

And I must say the treatment that I got was wuss ’n sin. 

They shoved me here, they shoved me there, in most un- 
‘christian ‘way, 

No matter where I tried to go on ’Nauguration day. 


I tried to see the White House grounds, *bout which I'd 
often read; ; ai 

First thing I knew “bout sixty p’leece was jumpin’ on my 
head. 

I sneaked behind the mansion then, an’ tried to look in- 
side, 


When forty-leven constables came out an’ tanned my hide. 


I wandered to the Capitol, an’ ambled up the stoop, 

And there I got a shakin’ down wuss ’n a spell o’ croup 
By "bout six hundred deputies, as had the place in charge, 
Who seemed to think nobody else had right to be at large. 


And when I tried to cross the street before the soldiers 
came, 

The way the guardians of the peace behaved was just a 
shame. 

They yanked me back into the crowd and shoved me to 
the rear, 

For all the world as though Td Jed a criminal career. 


And when G. C. 
his hand, 
"Nd tell him I was just as proud as any in the land; 
And then a feller dressed in blue connected with my coat, 
And dragged bere and you as though I'd never had a vote. 


got through his speech I tried to grab 


Now what I want to know is this, are these officials here 

Our masters or our servants—they behave so cavalier? 

If they're our masters then I bows with all the grace I’ve 
got, 

3ut if they're servants then I vote to bounce the whole 
darned lot. 


Don't talk to me “bout freedom—'tain't known in Washin’- 
lon, 
And with inaugurations I’m perpetually done, 
For when T sought the Capitol to see G. C. go in, 
The way the gov’ment treated me was really wuss ’n sin. 
JoHN KENDRICK BANGs. 





A MORE beautiful production from a pictorial and spec- 
tacular stand-point than that of Giroflé-Girefla, now running 
with much success at the Garden Theatre, has not been seen 


in New York for many along day. As a succession of stage 
pictures and groupings, almost kaleidoscopic in variety of 
color and design, one can hardly imagine anything more 
artistically complete and charming. A more beautiful set 
in its way than that of the second act, a Moorish apartment 
in Bolero’s palace, has hardly ever been put upon the New 
York stage. One cannot too strongly commend that careful 
attention to detail of every kind which makes this revival 
almost unique in picturesque completeness, In the matter 
of stage- management, too, Mr. Baker has fairly outdone 
himself, and the value of his work as a factor in the success 
obtained. by this revival can hardly be overestimated. The 
successful revival of a work of the class of Giroflé-Girofia, 
which was in the zenith of its popularity twenty years ago, 
is interesting and suggestive in more ways than one. Even 
the wit and cleverness of Mr. Gilbert’s book and the re- 
markably beautiful production could not carry The Mounte- 
banks to success, Which fact would tend to show that the 
music, after all, has something to do with the success of a 
comic opera. Rumors have been current for some time past 
that Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan have buried the hatchet 
and are once more reunited, and Mr. Gilbert himself has 
publicly denied the rumor that he was to collaborate with 
Dr. Hubert Parry in a comic opera. Not a few longings 
for Gilbert and Sullivan, aud the class of work which Mr. 
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Gilbert’s wit and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s delightful musical 
fancy have made popular, have found expression of late. 
“O for Gilbert and Sullivan!” has been the cry, which is 
one which every lover of good light opera could re-echo 
with sincerity if the reunitivg of the whilom successful col- 
Jaborators could mean another Pinafore, Patience, or Mika- 
do. People seem, however, to forget that since the Mikado 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan have written three pieces, to 
wit, Ruddigore, The Yeomen of the Guard, and The Gondo- 
liers, Which the American public would not have at any 
price; and yet in two at least of these pieces Sir Arthur Sul- 
Jivan was in no degree responsible for their lack of success, 
as the music of both Ruddigore aud The Yeomen of the Guard 
was altogether charming. ; 

Variations of popular taste count for much in all these 
matters, and in this respect again the success of the revival 
of Lecocq’s once popular opera-bouffe is significant. For 
what it sets out to be, a musical trifle as light as popular 
airs and jingles will make it, written with obvious intent to 
catch the popular ear, Giroflé-Girofla is a good work, and 
fulfills its purpose of providing easy amusement admirably. 
Lecocq’s music, though light, is never vulgar, and its melo- 
dies, though eminently tuneful in a popular sense, never 
descend to cheap jingle. It isessentially opera-bouffe music, 
but it is at the same time sufficiently well written not to 
offend an artistic ear. One would venture, however, to ex- 

ress the opinion that the admirable mise en scéne which 
Mr. French has provided for the piece has more to do with 
its success than either the music, the book, or the way both 
are presented. The attempt to localize, and in a way mod- 
ernize, the witty French original has not been in any way 
successful. Messrs. Woodward and Goodwin could not 
destroy the admirable story, but they have succeeded in elim- 
inating the wit, spirit,and go of the original version to an 
extent that is to be deplored. Surely it is possible to write 
dialogue which can be funny without local allusions and 
gags; although were such dialogue to be written, have we 
the artists who could give it its proper effect? 

It is rather curious that in Paris operettas of the Offen- 
bach type will not revive. About two years ago the attempt 
was made to give a series of revivals of the most successful 
Offenbach pieces, like Orpheus, the Grande- Duchexse, and La 
Belle Héléne, but it was soon evident that popular taste had 
changed, and the pieces no longer possessed the vitality to 
make them popularly attractive. a Fille de Madame Angot, 
Lecocq’s most successful piece, When revived a short time 
back, went better, but even this did not seem able to secure 
a new lease of life. One is therefore tempted to think that 
without its present surroundings, which are certainly excep- 
tionally attractive, Giroflé-Girofla would not meet with pop- 
ular approval, or satisfy present popular demands for any 
considerable length of time; this, however, remains to be 
seen. 

Though from a dramatic stand-point the fun and humor 
of Giroflé-Girofla, as now presented at the Garden Theatre, 
seem somewhat forced, and the spirit and gayety decidedly 
cumbersome, heavy-footed, and lacking in the dash, finesse, 
and lightness of touch which French artists alone seem 
capable of giving to this class of piece, from a musical 
stand-point the performance is very fairly adequate and 
satisfactory. The music, it is true, is not of the kind to 
make apy heavy demands upon the artists interpreting it, 
but the soloists are capable, the chorus large and efficient, 
and the orchestra quite equal to the requirements of Le- 
cocq’s rather sketchy score. In the title réle Miss Russell 
looked a picture, or.rather several pictures, sang charming- 
ly, acted with much more spirit and vivacity than is her 
wont, and must be accredited with a hit. Those who re- 
member Mr. Carleton’s capital characterization of the Mi- 
kado were not surprised to find that he made Mourzouk al- 
most the central figure of the production. As Marasquin, 
Mr. Coftin was, as usual, Mr. Coffin, but was picturesque in 
appearance, and sang with his usual artistic finish whenever 
he kept-within the natural limits of his voice. As most come- 
dians have an inward, if generally unexpressed, conviction 
that they are really tragedians in disguise, it would seem 
that the ambition of most barytones is to be considered ten- 
ors, and the result is not always wholly admirable. As Bo- 
Jero, Mr. Harrison was decidedly unfunny; Miss Rose Leigh- 
ton was most acceptable as the massive and imposing Au- 
rore, and the Frasquita of Miss Laura Clement was also 
good. The raison @étre of Mr. Hallam as Pedro was a trifle 
difficult to discover. All in all, Giroflé-Girofla forms a very 
agreeable evening’s entertainment, and as such will doubt- 
less be popular during the time of its run at the Garden 
Theatre, which is limited to March 25th. 


The past week has not furnished anything of especial 
novelty or interest in matters dramatic. Mr. Thomas W. 
Keene, at the Union Square Theatre, has apparently pleased 
those who consider that Colley Cibber could improve upon 
Shakespeare, and who admire a. bombastic, melodramatic, 
and decidedly noisy Richard III. Mr. Keene, though a 
player of long experience and decided intelligence, is gen- 
erally too theatrical in his methods, and in his conception 
hardly realizes the poor remnant of the original Richard 
that Cibber has left us. His support was in keeping with 
his individual methods; even more noisy and equally melo- 
dramatic. Large audiences witne the farewell ’per- 
formances of Miss Duse at the Fifth Avenue. This great 
actress may not be a Bernhardt or a Ristori; it is sufficient 
for the admirers of truth, refinement, and artistic methods 
in dramatic art that she is herself. During her all too brief 
stay she has aroused unwonted enthusiasm, and given plea- 
sure in a rare degree. The pain felt.at her departure is 
somewhat mitigated by the announcement that she will re- 
turn next season. In music the only events of marked im- 
portance were the two concerts of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, which were rendered of notable interest by the 
appearance of M. Paderewski, who played the Schumann 
Concerto as only Paderewski can play Schumann. © The 
programme, including as it did an overture by Smettana, 
two numbers, a serenade, and theme with variations, by 
Lalo, heard for the first time, and Tschaikowski’s Fourth 
Symphony, was of unusual merit and interest. 


Not the least uotable feature in the present musical season 
has been the operatic selections each Sunday given by both 
Mr. Damrosch and Mr. Seid] at their popular concerts. These 
concerts have thus in some degree supplied the lack of 
regular opera this season, and the fact that they have been 
as popular as they have been goes to show that operatic 
music still continues to be attractive to the general public. 
In spite of rumors current in regard to a managerial con- 
currence for the Metropolitan Opera-house another season, 
there is, one would think, but little doubt that Mr. Abbey 
will again hold the reins of management there, us under the 
circumstances is certainly h‘s richt. There can be no ques- 
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tion as to his competency, and his record in t 


he ‘is 
me proven that he will adequately redeem his cont 
an 


punctually fulfil -ll his obligations. A return to 1), 
Maplesonian régime of opera, in view of past experienc. 
could hardly be thought desirable or beneficial under au 
circumstances. : 


A number of French composers, presided over by M. Gor 
nod, after an exhaustive series of experiments, have decid: 
to include two new instruments in the orchestra, the ped: 
clarionet and the tuba-horn. The tuba-horn is quite a =a 
clty; it possesses a sweet and velvety tone which somew)),,: 
resembles that of the horn, and is easy to play. This is t],, 
instrument so much desired by Wagner, and its beauty «: 
tone is such that it is expected to be of great use to moder; 
composers. Signor Leon Cavallo, the Fallen composer, j 
said to be engaged on an operatic trilogy of the period «,: 
the Renaissance, the titles of the three parts being The (1), 
spiracy of the Paggi, Savonarola, and Casar Borgia. In \\\ 
new comic opera, Princess Ninetta, Strauss seems: to lave 
gone back to his most popular methods, and the piece is now 
being played in Vienna with the most pronounced success 
It is said that Master Joseph Hoffman, the erstwhile prodigy 
will make his reappearance as an adult player next year. 4 
new opera, Tie Witch, by a young Danish composer, A. Enna 
was recently performed for the first time in Berlin, and met 
with the most favorable reception. A new string quarte1 
by Tschaikowski has just been performed for the first time 
in St. Petersburg, and it is considered one of the most matur: 
works by the Russian master. A new one-act opera, Jolanthe. 
by the same composer, did not score a success when recently 
produced at Hamburg. So much for success. The Mavi: 
Opal, an opera, the music by Sefior Albeniz. a Spanish 
pianist, which has been announced as a bewildering success, 
has been suddenly withdrawn from the Lyric Theatre, Lon 
don, at a week’s notice, and ‘its place supplied by 71, 
Golden Web, the posthumous opera by Goring Thomas, re- 
cently produced with much success in Liverpool. 


All theatrical London is talking of Ibsen’s latest play, 
The Master-Builder, recently produced there, in which an 
American actress, Miss Robbins, has made a striking success. 
Like Browning, Ibsen seems to be acceptable to his admirers 
and devotees in that in his writings he provides them with 
a series of cryptograms or acrostics upon which they may 
exercise their ingenuity.’ That there seems to be some dif. 
ference of opinion as to what The Master- Builder really 
means may be judged from the following explanations as to 
its real significance which have been lately offered: 

1. It is an allegory of the evolutions of Ibsen’s dramatic 
art, from poetical dramas, through social plays, to the drama 
of the theatre. — 

2. It isan allegory of the artistic life of every artist in 
devoting himself to his ideal, though it survive domestic 
happiness, and the way he forms that ideal. 

8. It is an impeachment of the married estate, and a 
dramatic treatment of the problem as to whether mariage is 
or is not a failure. 

4. It is a parable of the eternal contest which conscience 
and a sense of duty wages with the artistic impulse and 
artistic irresponsibility. 

To these may be added a fifth and very prevalent opinion, 
as says an eminent critic, that the play is mere midsum- 
mer madness. Still, when any dramatist succeeds in exciting 
popular interest to the extent of discussing what his work 
may or may not mean, he must in so far be accredited with 
a certain degree of success. In this connection it may be 
remarked that it was a disappointment that Miss Duse did 
not, as promised, appear in lbsen’s Doll-House during her 
engagement just completed. 


The question of the possibility of performing Parsifal 
elsewhere than at Buireuth, which has. been mooted for 
some time past, seems now definitely settled, as Madame 
Wagner, in reply to an expressed desire for the production 
of Parsifal in Munich during the present year, has declined 
to entertain the proposal under any circumstances. She de- 
clares Parsifal to be her hushand’s legacy to Baireuth, and 
expresses her intention to carry out his wish that it should 
never be given elsewhere as long as it is in her power 
todoso. There can be no question that her decision in this 
respect is an entirely justifiable and wise one. Imagine 
Parsifal at Covent Garden, or at the Metropolitan Opera 
house! 


It appears that the new opera, King Lear, upon which 
Verdi has been reported to be engaged, is really in a very 
forward state, and will probably be ag at the Scala 
early next year. At the age of fifty Verdi is reported 
to have said to Auber, who was then over eighty, that his 
life as a composer was finished, and that he would never 
write any more. As since that time he has produced 
Aida, The Requiem, Otello, and Falstaff, what may we not 
still expect? Apropos of Falstaff, itis reported that Ricordi 
paid Verdi 160,000 francs for the work, and allows him in 
addition to this forty per cent. of the net receipts. The re 
ceipts for the ‘first performance of Falstaff amounted to 
86,000 francs. This sum is all the more remarkable as al: 
most all the boxes at the Scala are the private property of 
Milanese families, who only pay the ordinary admission fee 
for each performance. 


One of the interesting novelties of the season will be the 
first production this week, by the Oratorio Society, of Sv. 
Francis of Assisi, a sacred dramatic legend or oratorio by 
Tinel, a young composer, which will be given its 
first production ia this country. The work is said to be of 
great bee ¢ and originality. Occasion will be taken to 
refer to it at some length later. 


The Bureau of Music of the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion makes the announcement—none the less gratifying be 
cause long delayed—that the following compositions by 
American composers will be publicly performed during the 
exposition: : 

By Professor John K. Paine: music to Gidipus Tyrannus ; 
Tempest music for orchestra; An Island Fantasy for orches 
tra; Symphony No. 1, Spring: By George W. Chadwick: 
Symphony No. 2, in B Flat; overture, Melpomene ; cantata. 
Phenix Expirans. By Arthur Foote: overture Francesca di 
Rimini; serenade for string orchestra; quartet for piano- 
forte und strings. By George F. Bristow: oratorio, 7/« 
Great Republic; overture, Jt inoske. By Arthur Bird: 
suite for orchestra. By Harry Rowe Shelly: suite for or 
chestra. By Ad. M. Foerster: festival march for orchestra. 
Compositions by E. A. McDowell, Templeton Strong, and 
Frank Van der Stucken will also be performed. 

REGINALD DE KovEN. 
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M. 'TAINE. 


Ir length of days be truly reckoned by labors done, then 
Hippolyte Taine, scholar, philosopher, critic, historian, lived 
more than the allotted span of men. Yet he was less than 
sixty-five when he died, in Paris, on the 5th of March, in the 
full vigor of his splendid powers. Outside of France he 
was perhaps the best known of contemporary French 
writers. Indeed, his brilliant History of English Literature 
seemed to expand the limits of his nationality, and make 
him a citizen of the English-speaking world, so that his 
death brings a sense of personal loss to American readers. 
He was so tremendous a force, he believed in his theories so 
devoutly, and advanced them with imagination so glowing 
and rhetoric so resistless, that to read his books was to be in 
the company of the most ardent, conscientious, persuasive, 
eloquent of companions. And one of his greatest charms 
was that in all the rush and ardor of his own convictions 
he never sought to subvert his hearers’ judgment or impose 
on them his conclusions. By the very method acquired 
from him, the student learned to differ with the great master, 
and to differ intelligently. His thoughtfulness taught his 
readers to think, and to think on their own lines. To this 
doctrine one might assent. To that conclusion one must 
demur. But in either case one was put upon one’s mettle to 
see the reason why. 

Hippolyte Taine was born of good though not of noble 
stock, on the 21st of April, 1828. His father, an attorney, 
Was an accomplished scholar. From him the boy learned 
his classics. From an uncle, a merchant, who had lived long 
in the United States, he learned English, beginning as a lad 
his marvellous acquisition of Englisb literature. He was 
but thirteen when his father died, and his wise mother took 
him to Paris to be educated. At nineteen he won the first 
prize for his Latin essay at the Collége de Bourbon. At 
twenty he took the two second prizes of philosophy. His 
scholarship won him a government appointment. But find- 
ing the independence of his opinions and the frankness of 
his philosophical heresies incompatible with ‘‘ smug routine 
and things allowed,” he gave up his position to earn a 
Scanty living by ‘private lessons and by his pen. At the 
age of twenty-seven illness sent him, poor and harassed, to 
the Pyrenees. But on his return to Paris he published his 
Vivage aux Pyrénées, which at ouce made his literary reputa- 
tion. It was the most charming collection of unfamiliar 
‘lings, geology, botany, scenery, legend, chronicle, folk-lore, 
survivals, all tributary to the story of Henry IV. and the 
history of Navarre and Gascony. ow, his — of pro- 
ductiveness set in. Critical and Historical Essays, French 
Ph /oxophers of the Nineteenth Century, La Fontaine and his 
Fis, Notes on England, and finally, after years of the clos- 
es! study, the History of English Literature, all appeared be- 
fore he was thirty-six. Though the committee of the French 
Academy unanimously voted the English Literature a special 
pr de, the full Academy refused it on the complaint of Mon- 
seicneur Dupanloup that the sentence “Virtue and vice 
products, like sugar and vitriol,” was a denial of the 
lom of the will, and an advocacy of fatalism. More- 
‘the worthy bishop declared that the author had spoken 
lv sively of the ecclesiastics of the Middle Ages, had de- 

ied the English Puritans, and eulogized the prayer-book. 
~e were offences not to be overlooked, and not until 1878 
\.~ Taine elected a member of the Academy. : 

' llowing the English Literature came English Positivism, 

‘ish Idealism, and Contemporary English Writers. A pro- 
-orship of A&sthetics in the Paris School of Fine Arts 

1o the publication of his famous books on art—The 


fare 


P)osophy of Art. The Ideal in Art, Philosophy of Art in 


Itey, Philosophy of Art in Greece, Philosophy of Art in the 
verlands. He was still under forty when he completed 
first volume of his monumental history of France-— 
I Ancient Régime. The second volume, The Revolution, 
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the third, The Triumph of the Jacobins, and the fourth, The 
Modern Régime, were completed, and on the fifth, France as 
a Republic, the tireless student was working when he came 
under the strict arrest of that fell sergeant, Death. 

To the mind of Taine there could not exist an unrelated 
fact. His three great factors of production, whether in art 
or literature, are the race, the environment, and the moment. 
Given, for example, the nationality, the time, and the climate 
of a people, he would deduce you their art or their literature 
as infallibly, to his own mind, as the paleontologist deduces 
the megatherium from a bone. So far as art is concerned, 
Taine certainly makes a better showing where he infers 
Greek art from Greek life than the elder esthetic philoso- 
pher Ruskin does, who would infer Greek character from 
Greek art. The weakness of the method is that it takes too 
little account of the individual, his hinderances and helps, 
his failures and successes, and in life, as in argument, the 
particular has an awkward way of upsetting the general. 
But however criticism may demur to a Taine’s theory, or 
rather to his application of it, there can be only praise for 
his courage, his honesty, his conscientiousness, his insight, 
his splendid scholarship, his catholic spirit, his large outlook 
on life, his industry, which, in its intelligence and fervor, 
was itself almost genius. The world of thought in which 
our real lives are lived is incaleulably enriched for a great 
multitude of people because he dwelt and labored in it. 


THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
THE JAPANESE VILLAGE. 
On the wooden island in the lagoon that separates the 


Horticultural Building from the ugly structure that will , 
hold the official exhibits of the United States government 


there will be a cluster of Japanese houses, erected by Japan- 
ese artisans for the commissioners of the land of the chrys- 
anthemum. When these very attractive-looking houses are 
entirely finished they will be viewed with great interest 
and curiosity by the visitors to the fair. for in many regards 
they will be very different from anything that the very great 
majority ever saw before. But the process of building was 
even more interesting than the finished houses will be. 
When the snow was over a foot deep this winter, and visitors 
to the works were very scarce on account of the cold, there 
was still always something of a crowd about the wire rope 
that was put up to keep visitors away from the Japanese 
carpenters and joiners who were erecting the houses in the 
island village. The wire rope did not keep back the more 
adventuresome of the sight-seers, nor were those who invaded 
the forbidden ground ordered out after they had gone where 
they had no business to go. Even a Japanese artisan, though 
clothed with authority, is too gentle and kindly and cour- 
teous in his nature to resent any friendly encroachment upon 
his rights. Those who went within the ropes saw unmolest- 
ed all that was to be seen, and every question that was asked: 
was answered as fully as the limited English vocabulary of 
the workmen permitted. And what bright and niinble fel- 
lows these workmen were! It may be that they were picked 
men, selected for their skill and intelligence. It they repre- 
sent the average of Japanese artisans, then the average must 
be very high indeed. It seems almost a pity that these car- 
penters could not be kept at work all during the fair; such 
an exhibit would be as popular as anything within the 
grounds, 

After noting the nimbleness of the workmen and the intel- 
ligent expression of their faces, together with the picturesque- 
ness of their dress, which seems to Western eyes something 
like a uniform, the visitor looks at the work itself, and is at 
once struck by its neatness. Even the temporary scaffold- 


ing is neatly and strongly put up, and the lumber of which it- 


is made is injured as little as possible. Instead of being 
nailed together, this scaffolding is lashed with cords. This 
is done with a skill that would make even a sailor-man turn 
green with envy. But though the Japanese workmen do 
many things in a way opposite to that employed by Euro- 
peans, they do not go so far as to build the roofs of their 
houses before making the foundations. At least such was 
not the method employed at Chicago in making the buildings 
there, for when the houses were very nearly completed the 
roofs had not yet been puton. But the numerous books on 
Japan written by recent travellers through that flowery land 
give all the information that the curious could care for. 


TWO BRAVE SAILORS. 


Two men composing part of the crew of the U.S. S. Phila- 
delphia, James Brennan and H. A. Eilers, have been reported 
to the Navy Department by the:commanding officer of the 
Philadelphia, Captain A. 8. Barker, for gallant conduct, and 
Eilers having been promoted, Brennan has been commended 
by the department. 

“Both these men, whose portraits are presented, showed 
courage and good judgment on board the Philadelphia, In 





JAMES BRENNAN. 


some way, in January of this year, the powder charges for a 
heavy gun became ignited, when Brennan threw overboard 
two charges ‘‘ which were partially out of their cases, and 
one of the cartridges was said to have been smoking.” 
Eilers was in the magazine, where he remained until he had 
put ont the fire, or stamped out the burning fragments. 
Both actions of these men showed coolness and presence of 
mind, and the praise they have received is fully deserved. 
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It was, however, a mistake in the first hasty report of the 
accident as it was sent to the newspapers to say that the 
crew was *‘ panic-stricken.” No such thing happened, for 
men-of-war’s men are not subject to panic. Some of the 
men assisted in extinguishing the fire, and then carried the 
wounded men to the surgeon. Nobody fled from the gun. 
In the older time, when cartridges were made-up of small- 
grained powder, the loss of life from ignition would have 
been terrible. For heavy guns of to-day prisms of brown 
powder are used which are of comparatively slow ignition. 
It is possible to touch off a prism while having it in your 





H. A. EILERS. 


fingers, after applying a matca. Whether, howeverpowder 
be of rapid or slow ignition by no means diminishes the 
merit of Brennan and Eilers. 

In February last Brennan again showed gallantry. While 
the ship was coaling at Port Royal, South Carolina, a Jands- 
man pamed Miller fell overboard from a catamaran into the 
river, in which there was floating ice. It was one of the 
coldest days of this winter: The man had sunk, when 
Brennan, who was on deck, jumped overboard, dived, caught 
the drowning man by the hair, swam with him to the gang- 
way of the ship, when both were hauled out. Captain 
Barker, U.8.N., states that ‘‘ Miller, being unable to swim, 
would have undoubtedly been drowned had it not been for 
Brennan’s assistance.” In writing to Brennan, the Secretary 
of the Navy addressed him as foHows: ‘‘ The courage dis- 
Lar fom by you on this occasion, and your forgetfulness of 
self in your successful effort to save life, merit the hearty 
commendation of the department.” 


SNOW IN MILAN AND NEW YORK. 


THE wail over its own incompetence by an inefficient 
municipal department to meet the needs of a heavy snow- 
fall gives pertinence to a glance at the methods used in 
Milan, Italy, a full account of which was given in HARPER’ 
WEEKLY of January 10, 1891. So economical is it that the 
average cost is only a little over two cents per cubic yard; 
so rapid that it never takes more than twenty-four hours to 
clean the city both within and without the walls. It is easy 
as Columbus’s egg problem, and shows the magic solvent of 
a little gumption. The city is divided into districts, and an 
average rate of pay per inch depth is arranged for the whole 
area of each district. Each district is allotted to a contract- 
or, who furnishes men, carts, and horses—the city furnishing 
tools—and is held rigidly responsible. The contracts, which 
are iron-clad, are made annually, and the contractors are 
drawn from the classes, such as paviors, masons, quarrymen, 
etc.. who are in the carting business, and are directly affect- 
ed by snow. Careless work goes for nothing. for it is rigid- 
ly supervised by engineers. The depth of fallen snow on 
which payment is graduated is fixed by stone posts in open 
places, each being capped by a lurge flat slab. At every 
snowfall each contractor goes to work, without further spe- 
cial orders, on his district. ‘The number of men ordinarily 
engaged in snow removal ranges from 2000 to 3000 in addl- 
tion to the standard street-cleaning force—an army of vol- 
unteers, so to speak. who can be mobilized at once to assist 
the regulars, according to the needs of the situation. This, 
then, is the essential value of the. Milan method, that it is 
elastic, and fully armed against any excess of attack on the 
part of the elements. It responds to each need as quick- 
silver rises or falls to the weather. 

Whether or not we could readily adapt the Milan system 
is not now in evidence. But a modification of this is lucidly 
suggested in a recent article in the New York Tribune, giv- 
ing the results of an interview with various merchants on 
West and Washington streets, where the congestion of busi- 
ness and the annihilation of comfort in walking attain their 
maximum. According to the testimony of one of these 
gentlemen, the additional cost of doing business to his firm, 
owing to the condition of the street, with its unremoved 
snow and bottomless slush, amounts to $100 per week. Yet 
he claims that if a co-operative consent of the Mayor, the 
Street-cleaning Bureau, and of the Department of Docks 
could be had, the merchants on the line of these streets could 
easily and quickly make all the highways of business per- 
fectly passable with their large force of carts and cartmen. 
It is a gleam of light on the darkness which $2,200,000 per 
year of appropriation leaves as biack as the Styx. Says this 
sagacious man, who has brains in his noddle instead of pud- 
ding: Let the powers that be * unite in a proclamation at the 
time of a big snowfall that the business houses remove the 
snow from the street in front of their own places, and dump 
it at various convenient piers that shall have been previously 
assigned. An inspector at each dumping: place should then 
give the cartman a ticket calling for the payment of & nomi- 
nal sum covering the mere cartage. The rate for this ser- 
vice would be less than that usually charged by cartmen to 
the business houses, and would be a mere patch on the pres- 
ent cost to the city. I would guarantee that every business 
house, without exception, would welcome such-a relief, and 
that within twenty-four hours after the heaviest fall of snow 
there would not be a trace of it in the business streets.” 

Here is a perfectly easy and simple solution. Let Mayor 
Gilroy and his Street-cleaning Commissioner take note. If 
the enormous appropriation allowed will not free the busy 
sections of the city from barriers of slush and. snow which 
paralyze business, an amount of money which makes the 
plea of inability either idiotic or criminal, the business men 
at small expense can and will. This suggestion offers a per- 
fectly elastic method, and one which promises swift and cer- 
tain results. 
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BUILDINGS AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO.—Drawn By H. D. Nicnotzs. 
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DOUGLAS CAMPBELL. 


Tue death of the author of such a work as The Puritan 
in Holland, England, and America would in any circum. 
stances be a noteworthy event. To those who are aware 
of the conditions under which the book was conceived and 
composed the achievement of the author seems as heroic as 
his death is touchingly tragical. 

Born of an excellent family, the son of a jurist who is not 
yet forgotten, Mr. Campbell was graduated at Union College, 
in the class of 1860, and like most Americans who reached 
their manhood at that stirring time, he suspended his pro- 
fessional preparation to bear arms in the war, in which he 
served with credit, and rose to the rank of Major of Volun- 
teers before ill health compelled his retirement from the 
field. It was not until 1866, when he was in his twenty- 
seventh year, that he was able to begin in New York his 
practice of the law, which he pursued actively until three or 
four years ago, when the painful and progressive malady, 
an affection of the spine, from which he had long suffered, 
compelled him to give up business 

But for this, Mr. Campbell would doubtless have survived 
for many years, and but for this it is unlikely that the book 
by which he has become so suddenly and so widely known 
would ever have been written. The subject matter of it 
had interested him for years. As he relates in the book 
itself,and as his friends were well aware, he had been struck, 
in the course of purely professional investigation, with the 
number and importance of American institutions for which 
no counterpart could be found in Great Britain. His inces- 
sant intellectual curiosity led him to inquire into the origin 
of these institutions, and the result of these inquiries was to 
convince him that the debt of the United States was much 
less to England and much greater to Holland than was 
popularly supposed, or than historians had too hastily as- 
sumed. But these conclusions would probably have been 
imparted only to his friends if a physical disability that did 
not entail any diminution of mental vigor had not compelled 
his retirement from his work as a lawver, and left him free 
for literary labors. When the fruit of these was presented 
to his publishers, and through them to the public, the result 
was a sudden and striking success. No recent historical 
book has been more eagerly discussed, and none more widely 
read. Whatever abatements there are to be made for the 
author’s vehemence, and perhaps occasionally for his exag- 
geration, it is not too much to say of his work that it has 
compelled a change in the point of view from which Ameri- 
can history is regarded, and that no historian hereafter can 
treat that history as all historians have treated it before. 
In this sense it is an epoch-making book, and its importance 
has been as promptly recognized and its conclusions as hotly 
debated in Europe.as in the author’s own country. An ex- 
traordinary book in itself, it is the more extraordinary when 
it is regarded as the labor of an enforced leisure, begun and 
carried on in illness and in pain. 

Mr. Campbell died March 7th at Schenectady, in the fifty- 
third year of his age, and was buried in the ancestral grave- 
yard at Cherry Valley, March 10th. 


“TWELFTH NIGHT” AT DALY'S. 

Twelfth Night; or, What You Will. There is not a more 
conclusive instance of the roval recklessness that Shake- 
speare showed toward his fame than this suggestion of a 
title. addressed, we may infer, to his manager, but certainly 
not to posterity. Pepys complains, with justice, that the 
play has nothing to do with its title; but this complaint could 
not have been made by the famous diarist a generation 
earlier, when a-bencher of the Temple, who also kept a 
diary, set down therein that he had seen it played under the 
title of Malvolio. There was some reason for this emenda- 
tion, since Malvolio is undoubtedly the most typical prig 
that Shakespeare ever drew, but it is wronging him to make 
Malvolio the central figure, or, as modern managers would 
say, the ‘‘title réle,” since the play also includes in Sir 
Andrew Ague-cheek the greatest fool that Shakespeare ever 
drew—a fool su great that the good Dr. Johnson felt bound 
to protest against the delineation of him, upon the ground 
that ‘‘ natural fatuity is not the proper prey of the satirist.” 

Shakespeare’s title, provisional and tentative as it is, ex- 
presses the nature of the comedy much better than could 
any title more specific. What You Will; As You Like Ii— 
these are titles that leave everything to the imagination, as 
do the works of which they are the indications, Twelfth 
Night, or What You Wil, is a fantasy, and a fantasy that 
leaves a considerable latitude to the actor, a wider latitude 
to the manager, and absolute liberty to the spectator or the 
reader. Fancy criticising the setting of ‘‘a seaport town in 
Illyria” upon the ground that it was not authentic Ilyrian 
architecture of ‘‘the period.” or of anv period. The critic 
would deserve to have his bumps publicly felt! So long as 
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the spectacle is beautiful and illusive the wise spectator will 
ask it no questions. ; 

This is the fact that makes Twelfth Night so eminently 
eligible as a spectacle, and that justified Mr. Daly in choos- 
ing it for one of his revivals. It is eminently available, as 
the book-collectors say, for ‘extra illustration.” The choice, 
it need scarcely be said, is still more abundantly justified by 
the manner in which the production has been carried out— 
& manner so perfect that the whole is always better and 
greater than the parts, no matter how important and at- 
tractive these may be, and that the delight which the spec- 
tator derives from the spectacle is not the work of this or 
that capable actor or charming actress, but the work of the 
consummate master of stage-craft, whose art is visible only 
in its effects, 

This is so true of all Mr. Daly's productions that to repeat 
it is to utter truisms that barely escape being platitudes. 
The difference between one and another is a difference only 
in degree. But in degree the judgment of most of those 
who look forward from one season to another to these pro- 
ductions as the most enjoyable, most memorable, and most 
instructive events of the contemporary American stage, will 
probably be that the production of Twelfth Night is the most 
successful and the most complete of all. When and where 
else have we seen such tableaux vivants as the ‘‘ Bid me dis- 
course” of the first act, or the moonlit picture of Olivia’s 
garden at the end of the third. These pictures are more 
than mere pictures, since they appeal, as Wagner's music 
dramas were meant to do, t6 more than one sense, and in 
each the ‘* incidental music ’—strictly incidental as it is— 
heightens the effect of the spectacle to an extent scarcely 
appreciable to the spectator, unless it occur to him to ask 
himself what would be the effect of the spectacle without 
the music. The skilful pains that have been taken with 
every detail of the production are necessary to the result of 
a delightful and complete illusion, 

This is the work of the master of stage-craft, and it is the 
one indispensable factor in the success of the revival of 
Twelfth Night. We can scarcely. imagine the success as 
being so complete, however, without the contributions of 
some of the individual players. The charm of Miss Rehan’s 
personality and temperament has very seldom been exhib. 
ited to such advantage as in her personation of Viola, 
which seems to pervade and to perfume the whole produc- 
tion, even in those parts of it where she is off the stage. 
Mr. Lewis is a surprise as well as a delight in Sir Toby 
Belch, transposing, as the character demands, the native and 
usual humor of the variety that is know as ‘‘dry” to the 
very different humor that is equally well known as ‘‘ unctu- 
ous.” There is really, little as the admirer of the comedian 
would have thought it possible, something Falstaffian in his 
presentation of the other genial and untrustworthy knight. 
To the personators of the typical fool, Sir Andrew, and the 
typical prig, Malvolio, great credit is also due, and especially 
to the personatrix of Maria. But, indeed, the very perfection 
of the production as a whole makes invidious any comment 
upon the excellence of the component parts. 

MonrTGcOMERY SCHUYLER. 


ORGANIZED CHARITY. 


It is now a good meny years since the discovery was made 
that the charitable people of New York were in great part 
wasting or misdirecting their benevolence, from the lack of 
an organization which should supervise the bestowal of alms 
throughout the whole city, and through which it would be 
practicable to investigate allclaims. The result of that dis- 
covery was the formation of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, the ‘‘clearing-house of charities.” The extent and 
beneficence of the work done by that organization in the 
relief of distress and the avoidance of misery cannot be com- 
puted. Those who were formerly their own almoners,and who 
could not make personal investigation of every application 
that was made to them, have now the satisfaction of feeling 
that they cannot only make their contributions of money 
through this channel, with a certainty that the money will 
be put to good use, bui that the time they may also be able 
to give to the investigation of cases of distress can be util- 
ized to far better advantage under the direction of the so- 
ciety than they could possibly use it under their own guid- 
ance. 

That was the first step towards the organization of charity. 
Another, not shorter nor less important, has been taken 
during the past week, when the principal organizations for 
the relief of suffering took up permanent quarters in the 
United Charities Building, which they and all New-Yorkers 
owe to the munificence of Mr. John Stewart Kennedy. It 
had been discovered shortly after the formation of the 
Charity Organization Society that that movement in the 
direction of *‘ the conservation of energy ” was not sufficient, 
and that a more prompt and complete communication even 
than that it afforded was necessary to 
prevent, on the one hand, the neglect of 
cases of real distress, and, on the other, 
the duplication of relief and the temp- 
tation to imposture. The need of a cen- 
tre from which all the organizations that 
were intended to relieve human suffer- 
ing might operate was recognized so 
long ago as 1885, when Mr. Hewitt de- 
plored the absence of such a centre, 
which should have the effect of ‘‘ econ- 
omizing effort and diffusing charity.” 
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supplying the ‘‘long-felt want.” but it 
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Various methods were suggested for . . oi 2 


which the new building was planned to accommodate—;) 
Charity Organization Society, the Children’s Aid Socic; 
the Association for Improving the Condition of the P,, 
and the New York City Mission and Tract Society. Ti, 
are provided with ample, convenient, well-lighted, and w. 

aired apartments; and a generation ago, or even less. 1\), 
requirements would have exhausted the accommoa: 
of the building. But, thanks to the elevator, it is now py 

sible to house them in the utmost comfort and convenie, 

on a plot of 60 feet by 150, and at the same time to prov; 

for a number of other charitable organizations, while yet " 
taining for rental, on a commercial basis, an area so great 1), 
the return from it will go far towards meeting the operati; 
expenses of the building, and possibly of making some sli 

return for the investment; although of course the retury, 

it is realized, will not be great enough to diminish at 2] 1) 
honor due to the founder for his munificence—a munifice:, 
which in degree is not often equalled, even in this land .: 
generous and public-spirited men, and in kind is quite unique 

The rentals to charitable institutions, other than those whic}, 
the building was primarily intended to accommodate. «1 
less by some 20 per cent. than those charged to ordinary 
tenants, and for that reason, in addition to the facilities ¢| 
communication and of directing mistaken applicants, it may 
confidently be expected that all the unsectarian charital). 
institutions of New York will ultimately be assembled unde: 
its roof. 

The building itself is worthy of its purpose, both in the 
convenience and usefulness of interior arrangements and jy) 
its strictly architecturai effect. It is built of dark stone anc 
dark brick, the former material being used for the basement. 
and the latter, with terra-cotta of the same tint, for the su 
perstructure, The ‘free classic,” which is now fashionabl« 
in architecture, has not often produced an example mor 
stately and gracious and of a more “ gentlemanlike ” aspect 
and this is high praise when we consider the conditions of 
an elevator building. Its expression is that of a structure 
worthy to be the home of so noble an enterprise as that to 
which it is dedicated. 

The ceremonies of the inauguration were deeply impressive 
During the afternoon the building was merely opened to the 
inspection of the thousands of invited persons, of whom a 
very large proportion availed themselves of the invitation 
In the evening, when the formal dedication of the building 
to its noble uses took: place, the audience was restricted by the 
capacity of the convenient but limited assembly-room upon 
the first floor. Here Mr. Kennedy explaiued the history and 
the purpose of the building, and set forth its mission as ‘a 
charitable centre to which the benevolent may refer appli 
cants for relief, and to which all seeking aid may apply with: 
assurance that their needs will be carefully considered and 
appropriately dealt with.” The address of the evening—anid 
a most thoughtful and suggestive address it was—was made 
by ex-Mayor Hewitt. Mr. Kennedy’s declaration that the 
question to be asked of applicants was not ‘‘ What is your 
creed?” but ‘‘What is your need?” was borne out by the 
appearance, in connection with the ceremonies, not only of 
Bishop Potter and well-known representatives of all the 
Protestant denominations, but of-an officer of the Rom:n 
Catholic society of St. Vincent de Paul, and of a Jewish 
rabbi, Dr. Gottheil. It was evident that the field of tlie 
United Charities of New York was as broad as humaniiy 
itself. 
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“THE DESTROYER.” 


SHort ry after Captain John Ericsson had built the orizi- 
nal Monitor and her sister gunboats he conceived the idea 
of inventing another vessel that would be able to demolish 
his earlier creations, With this end in view, he spent much 
time and money over a vessel carrying a submarine battery 
that finally met with his ideas, but the old man died before 
he received any favorable response from the government at 
Washington. The authorities, however, approved of the plan 
of the boat for the testing of the system, and the work was 
carried on by the Ericsson Coast Defence Company, under 
the supervision of Engineer V F. Lissoe and others,who were 
closely associated with Captain Ericsson for many years. 
Improvements in the boat were further made, and the vessel, 
aptly named The Destroyer, now lies at the Brooklyn Navy- 
yard. She is 130 feet in length, with 12-foot beam; draught 
10 feet, with a displacement of 250 tons. Her bow and stern 
lines are exactly the same, being straight and very sharp. 
The upper deck is low, with no rail, and from amidships 
rises a long superstructure with no openings, so that the ves- 
sel, if required, may run with upper deck submerged. At 
a distance of 32 feet from the bow a heavy-armored bulk- 
head, which is inclined at a vertical ‘angle of 45°, crosses 
the vessel. This is intended as a protection to the engines 
and boilers, and permits the boat to run toward the enemy 
bow on. Eight feet under water is the projectile, 27 feet 
4 inches in-length, and weighing 1525 pounds. It is of steel, 
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was not supplied until Mr. Kennedy A ~~ , | 
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came forward in 1890 with the an- 
nouncement that he had bought the 
site of St. Paul’s (Methodist) Church, 
and that he proposed to erect upon it a 
building in which should be housed and 
united the charities of New York, upon 
certain conditions, which were not at all 
onerous or embarrassing to the direc- 
tors of the several organizations con- 
cerned. It was the result of this hu- 
mane impulse, carried out under the 
guidance of the judgment of an astute 
and experienced man of business that 
was seen on March 6th,when those New- 
Yorkers who were interested in the re- 
lief of pain and the saving of distress 
to their less fortunate fellow-creatures _ 
assembled to ‘‘ inaugurate” the United 
Charities Building. 

There are four principal societies 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF “THE DESTROYER.” 
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ed by percussion cap. 


with) a heavy burstin 
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7)... charge is of 800 pounds, and the diam- 
one of the projectile 16 inches. A tube runs 
the entire length of the vessel just above the 
ii and is fixed with water-tight gates at 


the vow. Only 80 to 40 pounds of powder 
are required to propel the torpedo, the muz- 
zi velocity of which is 548 feet per second. 
\ ~-ries of trials took place near New York 
teooutly, and the results were extremely satis- 
facory. The mechanism of the gun showed 
no defects during the firing, and the report 
ctutes that had a vessel 100° feet in length, 
‘iri a draught of 20 feet, been stationed 600 
feet away, 15 out of 20 shots fired would 
‘ave struck her. Zhe Destroyer is more ef- 
fecive than a ram, although the projectile 
has been termed ‘the detachable ram,” for it 
ible to achieve similar results at a distance. 


is: 
COUNTRY LIFE ’ROUND 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Wren all the country north of the Caro- 


iinas was locked in the embrace of winter, it 
happened that a HARPER party, then at New 
Orleans, saw the first budding of summer at 
a quaint near-by watering-place.. The mardi 
grax Was over, Lent was begun, and the peo- 
le of the gayest city in the country were 


eaver for rest. In the little steam-yacht 
Jen owned and commanded by Mr. Hor- 
ace Fletcher and Mr. Thomas Sully this 
little party made a trip across Lake Pontchar- 
train and up the Chefuncta and Boguefalaya 
rivers, streams as odd as their names, and 
names which only look hard, for they pro- 
pounce themselves when seen in. print, and 
spell themselves when sounded. The Che- 
functa is the main one, and is a watery path- 
way through a great region of gum cypress 
and oak into the beloved ‘‘ piny woods.” 
There the New Orleans folks go for shade 
and rest as we of the North seek the sea-beach 
and the mountains, 

The exeursionists —remember it was in 
early March—then saw the first touches of 
spring in the country, the first sprays of ten- 
der green, the first lilies and blossoms of 
yellow jasmine, and, far on high, great balls 
of vivid mistletoe providing slow old trees 
with an appearance of foliage. Since nothing 


responds to the first heat of the sun with the | 


promptness of the Southern darky, he too 
was out in force, fishing from bateaux, and 


greatly liking to be hailed and spoken to | guccess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 


The fishing was for | 
| diarrhea, 


by passing voyagers. 
green trout—a combination of our mountain 
trout and black bass—caught with live or 
artificial minnows. Turtles and alligators 
were there, but hidden and hibernating still. 

The soft colors of the scenery were won- 
derful. Many soft grays were in the reeds 
and woods and bushes, and here and there 


were gentle reds and mild pinks, with the | fhe ; 
new green on the tree limbs, and the deep | ee 


blue over all. When the piny woods were 
reached, the ground became white sand, and 
every background was the deep dark green 
of the changeless pines. Every evening there 


and there rose an orange moon that turned 
into a giant lemon afterwards, This beauti- 
ful effect is peculiar to southern Louisiana 
sunsets, and is almost alone worth going 
there to see. 

The destination of the summer-seekers was 
Claiborne “cottage” at Covington, on the 
Bovnefalaya. It proved to be a row or 
chain of pretty white houses, some one-story 
tall. and some twice as high, but all banded 
With wide verandas, all revealing bare floors 
In every room, all fitted with great open fire- 
plices and heaps of pitch-pine fagots, and 
all the bedrooms so exactly alike (as to neat- 
hess and the wash-stand, bedstead, and bureau 
each contained) that if the Duke of West- 
Minster and a Georgia ‘‘ cracker” came there 
to lodge at the same time one could fare no 
better than the other. When the excursion- 

"Ist Indies reached their rooms they were 
Pved by the discovery that all the chambers 
Were alike in another respect—each had two 
Wiilows with sash curtains, but no shades, 
ant were therefore as wide open to the pub- 
lic vaze as a barouche in Fifth Avenue. A 
council of defence was called, but while it 
Sal the servants closed some out-door shut- 
ters and peace perched triumphant on the 
ladies’ brows. | Aer nearly bedtime, and 
the sme servants heaped logs in the fire- 
Places, touched matches to them as if they 
Wel gunpowder, and went away, leaving 
the Srelights dancing and leaping among 
the "vy shadows that they cast. 

_ Morning came, and the visitors walked out 
‘he perfumed air of the balsamic and 
Now r scented woods. They saw that the 
hous's of Claiborne “cottage” sfood in a 
Clenr'ng walled at a distance by pines. The 
4piie and pear trees bloomed like great bou- 
‘Gue~ in the garden back of the house, and 
wy here within a walk of five minutes 

be gathered the blossoms of the spirsa, 

ing almond, magnolia, swamp or win- 

_ignolia, yellow jasmine, dogwood, 
‘« blue wood violets and blossoms of 

‘y-tree. “The thermometer was 26° 

\ | Zero in New York, and the news from 

‘England and the West was all of bliz- 

‘nd snow-starms. ; 

'« were many tempting roads in the 

'd wholesome woods, and the excur- 

* travelled far in a carry-all behind 

iorses, The air was soft and fresh, 
ound was blue and white with violets 

‘urry flowers, the Spanish moss was 














only sufficient to be-whisker the trees and 
make them look old without saddening the 
view. Birds in great numbers were there, 
chattering and warbling in the trees. Mock- 
ing-birds, red-birds, doves, and hawks were 
plenty, and high in air floated the omnipresent 
buzzards and the clumsy, frightened turkeys. 

One stop was at a country house surround- 
ed by 3000 acres of woodland, and in that 
preserve the excursionists enjoyed a truly 
Southern experience. A deer hunt was or- 
ganized, and the colored men of the place 
were sent out to rouse the deer as dogs do in 
the North.+ They yelped and bayed and 
howled as they crashed through the brush, 
and the deer came flying toward the sports- 
men, one of them to fall before the unerring 
aim of Mr. Smedley, the artist. Instead of 
in rooms in the gentleman’s house, where the 
married couples and the ladies slept, the 
bachelors were assigned to comfortable little 
cottages, several of which were built close to 
the mansion. Certain of these cottages con- 
tained a single bedroom, and others were 
divided into two sleeping-rooms, but each 
room was charmingly appointed with old- 
style four-post French bedsteads, rugs on the 
floor, quaint colored prints framed on the 
wall, curious candlesticks, open fireplaces 
heated with blazing logs, a toilet - stand, 
bureau, and chairs. For each guest was a 
man servant to fetch water, and to take away 
the boots and polish them. It was only a 
glimpse that the HaRPER party got of coun- 
try life in the far South, butit was delightful, 
for the country was beautiful, and the people 
were hospitable beyond measure. Indeed, 
theirs was the hospitality of New Orleans, 
than which there is scarcely anything farther 
from measurement and limit. 

JULIAN RALPH. 





TO BELIEVE THE TRUTH 


About the efficacy in obstinate cases of dyspepsia of 
Hlostetter’s Stomach Bitters requires no stretch of 
credulity. Are you troubled with indigestion? If so 
try it, not occasionally, spusmodically. Take a regular, 
persistent course. Prompt relief, ulfimate cure will 
be the result. The dyspeptic, the bilious, the nervous, 
the rheumatic, the malaria and kidney troubled attest 
its efficacy. A wineglassful before meals.—[{Adv.] 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
Sold by druggists in every part of the 


world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adp.)} 





STARVED TO DEATH 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, unnecessary, yet 
we hear of it often. Infants thrive physically and 
mentally when properly fed. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest 
Grocers and Drug- 
gists.—[ddv.] 





PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA 
is a valuable substitute for tea or coffee. It nonrishes 


. : c | while they only stimulate. A superior drink for women, 
sank below the horizon a blazing red sun, 


—(Adv.} : 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 


““The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
nse ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain, 25c.—{Ado.] 





Dr. Straret’s AnaostuRa Burrrers, the celebrated 
appetizer, is used all over the world.—[Adv.]} 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown’s 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a vox.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL 
JOURNAL says: 


A pollinaris 


“Reigns alone among Natural 
Dietetic Table Waters. Its 
numerous competitors appear to 
have, fallen 


away.” 


one after another, 
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Woe CANNOT 
SPARE 


healthy flesh — nature never 
burdens the body with too 
much sound flesh. Loss of 
flesh usually indicates poor as- 
similation, which causes the 
loss of the best that’s in food, 
the fat-forming element. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure cod liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites contains the very 
essence of all foods. In no oth- 
er form can so much nutrition 
be taken and assimilated. /ts 
range of usefulness has no limita- 
tion where weakness exists. 





Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists. 
New York. Sold by ail druggists. 











* THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD * 
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IEXGYE|D) 
FoR NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 4no 


CHILDREN 
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CONWALESCENTS. 


FoR DYSPEPTIC,DELICATE,INFIRMAND | 


AGED PERSON 


Ss. 
AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE | 
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We are Manufacturers of, Importers 
and Dealers in, 


STEREOPTICONS, 
Gas-Making Apparatus. 


109,000 Lantern Slides in Stock. 













Lantern Slides to Order. 


McINTOSH 
Battery & Optical Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

{@ Mention this paper. 


Warre vor Cararocur. 


PHONOGRAPHS 


‘Ti FOR SALE. 
; ’ Address 
|S (IN NORTH AMERICAN 
: PHONOGRAPH CO., 
§ Edison Building, 
e NEW YORK. 
SUMNER 











Masonic Temple Bld., 
CHICAGO. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 









Sold by druggists or sent by 


mail, 
Sic. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 








YALE 





It is the chotcest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 
perience can produce or that money can buy. 


MIXTURE snonina tosacco 














FREE 





MURRAY’S CATALOG 


The grandest and most complete § 
Catalog of Vehicles, Harness, 
and Geods ever pub- 
lished. A regular cyclopedia for 


any one who owns a horse. 





WILBER H. MURRAY M’F’G CO. 


“MURRAY” B 
2 $55.5 
wre ‘S 7a ia 


—_—®, 


Be = om a\e 
“iiNK jy lS 


UGGIES|“MuRRAY” HARNESS $5.95 


nen We sold more Vehicles and 
> |Harmess last year, direct to 
the people, than any other fac- 
tory on earth. Write at once for 
our Grand Catalog No. 93, and if 
you don’t say it’s the finest or 
most complete you ever saw,we’ll 
- make you a present of a buggy. 
Offices and Salesrooms : 












ce 


199 W, FRONT STREET, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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33D ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SocIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER az1st, 1892. 


ASSETS. | 


Bonds and Mortgages $21,983,944.02 

Real Estate, includ- 
ing the Equitable 
Buildings and _ 
chases under fore- 
closure of mort- 

23,912,412.49 

United States Stocks, 
State Stocks, City 
Stocks, -and- other 
investments........ 

Loans secured by 
Bonds and Stocks 
(Market value, 
ey ae 

Real Estate outside 
the State of New 
York, ee 
chases under fore- 


75,084,749.48 


5:923,500.00 


14,122,736.'70 
Cash in Bank and in 
transit (since re- 
ceived and invested) 
Interest and Rents 
due and accrued, De- 
ferred Premiums and 
other Securities.... 


Total Assets, De- 
cember 31, 1892, $153,060,052.01 
We hereby certify, that after a per- 

sonal examination of the securities and 

accounts described in the foregoing 
statement, we find the same to be true 
and correct as stated. 


Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. 
Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 


5,554,006.66 


6,488,702.66 





' Reserve on all 


existing Poli- 
cies (4% Standard), 
and all other liabili- 
SITE $121,870,236.52 
Total Undivided ; 
Surplus (4¢Stand- 
ard), including Spe- 
cial Reserve of 
$2,500,000 towards 
establishment of a 
34% valuation....... 


31,189,815.49 
$153,060,052.01 











We certify to the correctness of the 
above calculation of the reserve and sur- 
plus. From this surplus the usual divi- 
dends will be made. 

Geo. W. Phillips, 
J. G. Van Cise, 


INCOME. 


$34,046,568.39 
6,239,669. 10 


$40,286,237.49 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and 
Matured Endow- 


t Actuaries, 


Premiums ........... 
Interest, Rents, etc.. 














MIG are 0 8 5.05 $10,859,373.04 
Dividends, Surrender 

Values, Annuities 

and Discounted En- 

dowments ......... 5,675,074.94 
Total Paid Policy- 

Holders ..... . ..$16,534,447.98 
Commissions, Adver- 

tising, Postage and 

Exchange ........ 4,083,478.35 
General Expenses, : 

State, County and 

City Taxes........ 3,544,021.08 

$24,161,947.34 





New Assurance 

written in 1892. $200,490,316.00 
Total Outstand- 

ing Assurance. 850,962,245.00 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
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Above all Competitors. 


CALIGRAPH. 


Very Simple in 















ion, 

Adjustable fcr Wear, 
Easy to Operate, 

Powerful Manifolder, 


BEST FOR 


Mimeograph Work, 
&c. 


Send for Testimonial Let- 
ters and Information. 


) THE AMERICAN 
| en 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
237 Broadway, N.Y. 
14 W. 4th 8t., Cincinnati, — 
Ohio. 


612 Chestnut St, Phila., 
Pa. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL “SOAP, 


FOR THE 


SCALP, SKIN, AND COMPLEXION. 

The result of 20 years’ practical experience in treating 
the Skin and Scalp, a medicinal toilet soap for bathing 
ind beantifying. Prepared by a dermatologist. Sold 
bs druggists, grocers, and dry-goods dealers, 
or sent by mail, 3 cakes for $1.00. 

WOODBURY?S 

Antiseptic Shaving Sticks and Bars. 

Impossible to contract a skin disease when used. 
Insist on your barber using it when shaving you. 
Sticks, 25c.3 Barbers? Bars, 15c.,2 for 25c. 





A Sample Cake of Facial Soap and a 150-page 
book on Dermatology and Beauty, illustrated; on 
Skin, Scalp, Nervous and Blood Diseases and their 
treatment, sent sealed on receipt of 10 ets., also Dis- 
fig urements, like Birth-Marks, Moles, Warts, India-Ink 
anc Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Rednéss of Nose, 
Superfluous Hair, Pimples, Facial Dévelopment, 
Changing the Features, Tearing the Ears, Nose, etc. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 


125 West 42d Street, - New York C ity. 


Consultation Free at Office or by letter. 


BEEMAN’SPEPSIN GUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


INDIGESTION. 


Each tablet contains one grain 
; pure pepsin, sufficient to digest 1,000 
4 ¢rainsorf wt. Ifitcannot be obtained 
from dealers, send five cents in 
pane stunps for sample package to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 19 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ON—See that the name Beeman is oneach wrapper. 
a OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 













Yen orn nr 


Dr. Taylor’s: 
Bible 
| Biographies. 





—_—n 


! ach 1 Volume, r2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

David, King of Israel. 

Daniel the Beloved. 

| Joseph the Prime- Minister. 

EF liiah the Prophet. 
Moses the Law-Giver. 
Paul the Missionary. Illustrated. 

Peter the Apostle. 

Ruth the Gleaner and Esther the 
Queen. 

za Uniform with the above: 

The Scottish Pulpit. 


BY THE 


Rev. W. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 


Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle. 


‘lished by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


( 

( 

5 he above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
) will be sent by mail on receipt of price. 





























“How ingenuously Mr.Pozzoni complimen 

my ae to-night.” Garam 
ction: ‘Ob, Heavens, I wonde 

Bete face- powder man!” —— 


THE FLORIDA HOME SEEKER. 


Tells of cheapest routes, hotel board. 
Where to locate for health and profit. 
Where to buy homes for $1 eet ups ney payments. 
Three ae for 10 cents. Sample free 
HE FLORIDA DE v E LOPMENT CO. 
9 FRANKLIN ST.,N. Y., ROOM 18. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








X"T".? 


and night through 


Stretches of miles 
on miles, through 
extremes of tem- 


perature, changes 
of diet and water, 
sleepless and weary 
and stifled in the 
super-heated atmos- 
phere of cars, Mr. 
Gripsack is at last 


DOWN. 
Can he eat? No. Can he sleep? No. 
Can he do business? No. 
with headache, nervousness, 
What must he do ? 


BROKEN 


The man is sick 
nausea, wearied. 
Ifas he not heard of 


BROMO-SELTZER ? 


Watch him open his satchel. 
He is up with the times, always. It is just 
the thing he wants. It is a prompt and potent 
relief for all his ailments. It is not an opiate 
nor does it contain Anti-Pyrine. It is a nerve 
food and regulator of the system for 


It is there. 


TRAVELERS. 





PON LAKE © = 
US LAKE CHAUTAL ay NOW OP 
For TREATMENT of GENERAL DISEASES, B copesiatty thes those of THROAT, LUNGS, and NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


including the use of Narcotics. 
known in treatment of consumption ; 


illustrated album on application. 


Commission showing most remarkable results 
Stay of two weeks will 


demonstrate superiority = our system over climatic treatment. 
Address STERLINGWORTH SANITARIU M, 


REFERENCES; { Chautanqua Co. Nat'l Bank, ee N.Y 


*\ Queen City Bank, Buffalo, N. 





ock Box, 188, 
kchenaelan! Chautauqua, New York. 





DeMiel’sPerfoct Health Biscuit 


AN ENGLISH PREPARATIO 

Rich in phosphates, scientifically Tatil in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and other 
necessary ingredients. Deliciously palatable to 
the most refined taste. It is an established fact that 
phosphorus, an important ingredient in the 
composition of these biscuit, is the essence and ‘centre 
of the human brain itself, and kindles afresh the fire 
of vitality from the soles "of the feet to the crown of 
the head, restoring the fullest and most vigorous con- 
ditions of robust health of body and mind, and enriches 
the blood, invigorates the brain, nerves, and mus- 
cles. The digestion is invigorated, appetite in- 
creases, the bowels become regular, sleep calm 
and refreshing, the lips red, eyes brighter, 
skin cleaner and healthy. They insure sound 
white teeth, and arrest ——— decay, showing 
the action on the organs of nutrition. Are a specific 
also for nervous and mental prosiration, nervous dys- 
rose an not found at the grocer’s, send 10 cents to 
THE DAKE BAKERY C0O., Chicago, Ill. 
(Sole Manutacturers in the United States), for sam- 
ples f free by maii; also testimonials and price-list. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY _ 


TO PURCHASE A 


COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, 


Consisting of Camera, Lens, Tripod, 1 doz. Plates, 1 
Printing Frame, 2 Trays, 1 doz. Paper, 12 Mounts, 1 
Lamp, 1 Focus Cloth, 8 ozs. Developer, 1 lb. Hypo, 
8 ozs. Albutone, 1 Graduate, 1 Negative Rack, and one 
copy of ‘‘ How to Make Photographs. - 


For Pictures, guth, «(| 6§12.90. 
5X7, - « $14.00, 

" ” 5x8, « « $15.00 
at “ 64x8}, a . $17-50. 
gs i 8x10, $20. 00. 


The above outfits contain everything necessary to 
make and complete a@picture. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 


_ 591 Broadway, New York. 





20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns reg and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. Kk. A. 8, 
A.N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St. » Philada., Pa. 
“Every 0 one should read this little book.” —A theneum. 


ES. if sou mant ae 











. SS Madison st. 


+» Chie 





| 


| years, 


You do not know how un- 
happy you are with your shabby 


Whirled by day | 





varnished things till you see.a 


new house sik belongings. 


One consolation—they’ll be | 


as rusty as yours in two or three 
if the owner didn’t and 


| don’t look out. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








The “People’s Text-Book” 
(sent free )will help you look out. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN Murpny, President. 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


Sh 


BALL: POINTED 











COOK WITH GAS. 


Make it yourself for 20 
cents a thousand. Send 
for circular. 


BURTON BURNER C0., 
36 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 


fortable, safe, and invisible. 


No string or wire attachment. Try them and you will diseard all others. 


Write Beaees circulars. 


Worthley’s 8 : Stall Works, Boston, Mass., 
have sold 6000 of their $1.60 25 Ib. 
Patent Slow Feed Oat Mangers. 








The most perfect toilet powder is 


Special Powdre de Riz 


Prepared with bismuth by CY. FA ¥, Perfumer, 9,?.dcla Paix, 


ELOUTINE FAY 


NONE OTHER 


Cantion. — Fone Genuine bat thors bearinr tbe word « FRANCE.» and the denetere CR_FSY__ __| 
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| Relieved by science. The 
greatest invention of the age. _ 
Wilson’s common sense ear 
drums; simple,practical ,com- 


Wilson Ear Drum Co., “yet Wes... 








CUTICURA BABY 


This beautiful baby boy, the son of 
Geo, B. and Janetta Harris, Webster, 
Ind., is one of thousands completely 
cured by the Curicura REeMEDrEs of a 
torturing and disfiguring skin disease, 
after many doctors and remedies had 
wholly failed. The marvellous cures daily 
performed by these great remedies have 
astonished all familiar with them. None 
but mothers realize how these little ones 
suffer when their tender skins are liter- 
ally on fire with itching and burning ecze- 
mas, and other itching, scaly, blotchy, and 
pimply skin and scalp diseases. To know 
that a single application of the CuTICURA 
REMEDIES will afford iustant relief, per- 
mit rest and sleep, and point to a per- 
manent and economical (because most 
speedy) cure, and not to use them is to 
fail in your duty. Parents, think of the 
mental and physical suffering to be en- 
dured in years to come from neglected 
skin, scalp, and blood diseases. Cures 
made in infancy and childhood are almost 
invariably permanent. 


Sold everywhere. Price: Curicura, 50 cts.; 
Soap, 25 cts. ; Resornvent, $1.00. 

Prepared by Porrer Drug anv CHEntoat Cor- 
PORATION, Boston. 

“All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” 64 pages, 
300 ss mailed free. 





and reap a rich 
harvest. They are always reliable, 
always in demand, always the best, 


Fer 1893 is invaluable to every Planter, 
Jt 1s an encyclopedia of the latest farming 
a - ied. the highest authorities. 








Well-Bred 


ROS ES 


on their own roots are 







or 25 years. Our New 

“Guide to 
Rose Culture” 
contains all the secrets we have learned in 
that time about successful flower growin. 
We will send it to you gratis, together with a 
sample copy of our Monthly Magazine, 
+6 SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS,’’ 

if you will send us your address, 
The DINGEE & 
PH, CONARD CO., 


Fo ceclomcn | West Grove, Pa. 











eimpricity. 


SICK TROUSERS 
With Baggy Knees 
CURED IN ONE NIGHT. 


Pressed, creased, and put in per- 
fect shape by 
The Victor Shaper. 
Nickel Plated Steel, $1.00 per pair, 
C.0.D. Write for circulars. 
ge E. H. ROBINSON, 
Room 307,44 anand N.Y. 











D. L. Dowors HEALTH EXERCISER. 







. Takes up but 
uare floor-room ; sau nchentiann 


lar, rof. 
ADE MARK: | Dowd, Belentine Physical 
Vocai Culture, 9 East 14th st., New York. 





QUILT of 500 sq. 
m. can be made 
with our ee a Gaplendid Silk and Satin pieces, 


and Velvet, “40 large pieces, assorted colors, 50e. 
Silk, 40¢. ” oz. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N ‘J, 





assorted bright colors, 25¢. 3 5 packs. $1.00. Silk Plush 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS | 


KATHARINE NORTH. A Novel. By MARIA 
Louise POOL. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


WHITE BIRCHES. 
ELIOT. 


$1 25. 


5 


A Novel. By ANNIE 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


ATHELWOLD. A Play. By AMELIE RIVES. 
Illustrated. Printed on Hand-made Paper. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges, 
$1 25. 





WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. New Edi- | 
tion, Revised by the Author. Crown 8vo, | 
Cloth, 90 cents per volume: ‘* Sunrise.” | 
—* White Wings.’’—‘“ That Beautiful | 
Wretch.”’ Each one volume. 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. 
Four New Issues:—‘*‘ Whittier: Notes of 
His Life and of His Friendships.” By 
Mrs. JAMES T. FieLps.—‘‘ Giles Corey, 
Yeoman.” A Play. By Mary E. WILKINS. 
—‘*The Japanese Bride.’”” By NAOMI 
TAMURA.—‘*‘ Coffee and Repartee.”’ By 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. — Illustrated. 
32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents each. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. By JOHN F. Hurst, D.D., 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Indika,’ etc. With 
ten Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING, and Other Tales. 
By RUTH McENERY STuART. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


WOLFENBERG. A Novel. 
BLACK. Illustrated. 


By WILLIAM 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S 
SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. Edited,by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NORGATE. With Por- 
trait, Cclored Plates, Maps, and Many 
Illustrations. Vol. |., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges. and Gilt | 
Top, $5 00. The second volume ts in press. | 


| 
T'ME’S REVENGES. A Novel. By DAVID 
CHRiSTIE MURRAY, Author of ** First Per- | 
son Singular,’”’ etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, $1 25. 





MOROCCO As IT IS, with an Account of 
Sir Charles Euan Smith’s Recent Mission 
to Fez. By STEPHEN BONSAL, Jr. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 00. 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. 
A Novel. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Phantom Future,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


SEEN FROM THE SADDLE. By Isa Car: | 
RINGTON CABELL. With an Illustration. | 
32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. (** Harper’s Black | 
and White Series.’’) 


CATHERINE. A Novel. By FRANCES 
MARY PEARD, Author of “‘ The Baron- 
ess,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. 


THE TONGUE OF FIRE; or, The True 
Power of Christianity. By the Rev. | 
WILLIAM ARTHUR. From New Plates. 
L6mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE 
OF WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, and Notices 
of his Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 
1830 to 1882. Edited by W. MINTO. II- 
lustrated by Etchings by Himself, and 
Reproductions of Sketches by Himself 
and Friends. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $800. (In 
a Box.) 





GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


» Smoker 






WANT YOU 





All the talk in the world will not convince you 
80 pent os a trial that it is almost PER le 
TION, e will send on receipt of 10, a sample 
to any address. Prices of Golden Sceptre: 1 Ib. 
$1 30; 4 lb. 40c., postage paid. [Catalugue Free. | 

SURBRUC, 159 Fulton &t., N. Y. City. 


Mole Deshs 


Illustrated Catalogue, 80 pages, Frec. 








Are the best in the World. 
eel eller” 





THE GLOBE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, O. 








JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. | 
WILKINS, Author of ‘‘A New England 
Nun, and Other Stories,”’ etc. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from | 
the Compromise of 1850. By JAMES 
FORD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850-1854; Vol. 
']., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


| 
—_— | 

PUBLISHED BY | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. | 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price. Harper’s CATALOGUE will be sent to any ad- 


dress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. | 





Financial. 


Bills of Exchange bought 

- and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and West Indies, 

of Commercial and Travellers‘ 


Cc red it Letters of Credit. Collec- 
s 


tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxers, No. 50 Watt Steeet. 
and 
WASHINGTON 


ing 

interest, because no other conser- 8 and 10% 
vasive investment pays so well. We make & 
specialty of Warrants. Write for details ana 
double your income safely. Washington improvement 
Co., - Investment Bankers, 

EASTERN OFFICE, 31 EquiTaBLE BUILDING, - BOSTON. 


% Pp 
i into othersecurities. ¢: 7 and 8 per 
cent first mortgages with Sinking und. Safest 
of all investments. AGENTS WANTED. Write, 
The & American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Ninn. 








and TRUST COMPANIES 
are the 
ers of ORECON 











, 














ard Parties. 


Elegant playing cards are now put up by 
The United States Printing Company, ex- 
pressly for card parties in private houses. 
Six packs of their Congress brand, regular 
size, gold backs and gold edges, are sold in 
cartons for $3.00. 


No cards like these ever were made before. They are as good and beautiful 


as they are new. 


The artistic designs are printed in either Green, Copper, 


Violet, Aluminum, or Gold bronze on backgrounds either Red, Blue, Orange, 


Maroon, Green, or White. 


If your dealer does not keep these Congress Carton Cards or will 
not get them for you, they will be sent to your address, expressage 
prepaid, on receipt of Three (3.00) Dollars, by 


The United States Printing Co., 








Russell & Morgan Factories. CINCINNATI, O. 
AMERICAN 
rd DELICIOUS, 
G ‘<> APPETIZING, 
TEMPTING. 


AND YOUR 


I GROCERS 


SAMPLE ON 
INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


On receipt of price we will ship, express id. 
our White Label Soups in case lots (1 or 2 Pores 
quarts and 2 dozen pints or 4 pints per case) to 
any part of the United States reached by express. 
Delivered prices: Quarte $3.00 per dozen, 
Pints $2.00 per dozen, % pints $1.50 per 
dozen. 





Cc , French B Julienne, Printa- 
nier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Mulligatawny, 
Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Beef, Puree of Green 
Peas ; Tomato, Kidney, Ox Tail, Mock Turtle, Puree 
of Game, Solo Puree, Assorted. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
Soup Derarntment 
KANSAS CITY. 








ECHANICAL DRAWING, 


MECHANICS, MIUNINC, 
ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, 


MAY BE STUDIED. t EXome 
WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK. 
To begin students only need to know how to read and write. 
Send = toy Font SS to The Corre- 
apondence ool o} echanica Th rres| - 
ence Scheol of Mines, Scranton, Pa. — _ 





‘Improvement the Order of the Age.°? 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


Progressive men purchase improved machinery, 
facilities for accomplishing good results, 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. has jnst received from the U. S. War 
Department, Washington, an order for 150 machines, the largest order ever 
given for typewriters by any government or corporation. 

This decision was based n 
mechanical excellence of the S 


Send for our Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 


§ THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER (O., Syracuse, N. Y., 0.8, A, | 


We have 20 branch offices in the principal cities thronghout the United 





States. 





i 


A soft, rich cheese, put 
up in hermetically sealed 
glase jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 14 cents in 
_ Stamps and a miniature jar 
will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. 

A fall size jar will be expressed to any point in 
the United States, charges prepaid, on receipt of 50 
cents. 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
____ Manufacturers, CLEVELAND, O. 


ERSON PIANO 
~~ 60.000 SOLD xs 
















43 MODERATE PRICES, 

BEFORE THE TERMS 
PUBLIC. REASONABLE. 

SWEET TONED. Every Instru- 
SOLD ON yt meig 


MERIT. ian: 


Catalogues 
EMERSON PIANO CO. o2rtetH ave. Newyork. 
174 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


"GENT SENT BE 


6é 

oS 99 

> “CROWN 

a PIANOS AND ORGANS. 

|. WELL SPENT. PP a Bn, our address, on pos- 
‘tal if you wish a Piano or 0 = verses about the 
“Crown is, and give Pianos, Organs, etc., for the 
best ones. Ask and learn how it’s dune. Catalogue free. 
GEO. P. BENT,(Cierk No. 8 ), Chicago, Ill. (Estab. 1870). 





thereby obtaining greater 


pon the many improvements and the superior 
mith Premier over all other typewriters, 








N IDEAL STUB PEN — Esterbrook’s 
A specially EASY WRITER, A GOOD INK 


Jackson Stub, No. 442. 
HOLDER, and a DELIGHT to 


those who use a STUB PEN. ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. Pri 
$1.00 per gross. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 
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KODAK 
FILMS. 


Our New Films are giving 
perfect satisfaction. They are 
highly sensitive and repeated 
tests show that they retain this 
sensitiveness as well as glass 
plates. No other films are so 
free from imperfections ; none 
so uniform; none so reliable. 

| Our film doesn’t frill. 





Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





POLISHED ANTIQUE OAK, ..........2..... $10.00 
FPOIRGMED MATIOGANT.,.......csccccscoccess 12.00 
POLISIIED ROSEWOOD.,......... ot ee 16.00 

Each guitar is standard size, has nickel - plated 
patent heads and tail piece, pearl position dots, 
Orange polished sound boards, fancy wood - inlaid 
cen 4 hole, hard wood polished neck, rosewood fin- 


ger board. The Kosewvod guitar bas an inlaid edye, 


leo. 
-_ Warranted perfect in Scale. 


With each guitar is supplied a leather-bound, fleece- 
lined, end-opening canvas case. 


Either of above guitars will be sent to any 


express office, C.O. D, with privilege of 
examination. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
Established 1857. _ CINCINNATI, 0. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. 









" NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
bas more than three times 
fh the strength cf Cocoa mixed 
{ with starch, Arrowrvot, or Sugar, 
‘fj and is far more economical, 
costing less than one cent 
@ cup It is delicious, nour- 
| 2 ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorebestr, Mass. 


The Virginia Hotel 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 








Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
A new, modern-built, and only fire-proof and strict!s 
first-class family hotel. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
The Most Elegant Bath-House in the Country 
Beautifully located; superbly appointed ; sanitary con 
struction perfect ; once, ian; delightful park 
and grounds. Letters of inquiry promptly answered 


R. E. JACKSON, Manager. 
WE SEND FREE 
Bee see tpholarered Boo! 


and e 
— Me wi forth 

“ a 
tifa instrument’ Send to-day for FREE c= 
trated catalogue, OXFORD MFG. CO Chicago 




















| _ O18 a Day. Write quick, Brokard & Co., Phila. 


AS T HM A-CuRED::: fails; oe na 
address, we mail trial BOTTLE FR E E 
THE DR. TAFT M.CO., ROCHESTER,N.Y. — 


HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 


| Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
| will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
| of ten cents. 























TO A COPY OF TENNYSON. 


WueEn shadows deepen on the lea, 
And Night steals over holt and hill, 
Then all the world is hushed and still 
By one sweet woo"-bird’s minstrelsy, 
That borne across the fields to. me 
Makes heart and soul and pulses thrill, - 
Till deepest rest and quiet fill 
My every sense with harmony; 
So when Life’s misty shadows creep 
’Mid cark and care and turmoil rude, 
With thee I hear the night-winds sweep 
Across the starlit meads bedewed, 
Till thou dost lull the world to sleep, 
Thou sweet voice of my solitude! 
SANBORN Gove TENNEY. 
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tic term, “e@ 
the provision which, under its careful pas allows a 
2 


xpenses of training, etc.” On the other hand, 


student to receive ‘‘the amount by which the expenses 

necessarily incurred by him in representing his ecinledtion 

in athletic contests exceed his ordinary expenses,” is an 

entirely fair and proper distinction. Though at first reading 

it might seem to justify an actual payment of such excess to 

pe student himself, the practical working of the rule is as 
ollows: 


Certain members of the university are selected to form a 


_ team, and join a — table at which the cost of board 


per man amounts, we will say, to $8 per week. . The differ- 
ent individuals may have been paying $4, $5, or $6 apiece 
for their board elsewhere. The treasurer of the united 
athletic organizations pays the board for the team as a 
whole, and collects the respective differences from each in- 
dividual. Of course, too, there are certain indispensable 
articles of sporting use and wear, such as sweaters, football 
and baseball shoes, clothes, etc., which the non-athletic stu- 
dent would not purchase, and which may properly be fur- 
nished, as the rule implies, to the members of the various 
teams. To put it in the words of Harvard’s most. famous 
football ‘‘ guard,” the result of this rule,conscientiously and 
economically applied for the past three years, has been 


that * athletics have not put a penny into any man’s pocket, 





Vr. Caspar W. Whitney is now absent on an extended 
tour through the United States and Canada. In the course 
of his trip he will visit all the important sporting centres, 
and make @ thorough examination of the present condition 
of umateur sport in America, During his absence this de- 
partment will be supplied with articles by prominent authori- 
ties on special topics connected with Amateur Sport. 


CONSTITUTION OF HARVARD ATHLETIC 
TEAMS. 


BY GEORGE WALTON GREEN. 


Tue rules which the Harvard Athletic Committee have 
recently given out deserve the careful attention and study 
of all who are interested in the purification of college ath- 
letics. These rules are three in number, and while the test 
given in the first two for deciding the question of bona fide 
students and amateurs has practically been the standard ap- 
plied at Harvard during the past three years, the provisions 
relating to students coming from other colleges, and prescrib- 
ing a time limit of four years, are new, and even if not 
adopted by other —— and universities, are likely to have 
a most important and beneficial effect, from the fact that 
Harvard has decided to abide by the high standard which 
she sets, even if other institutions fail to accept it. 

The rules are as follows: é ; 


Rule 1.—Amarevrs. 


No student shall be allowed to represent Harvard University in any pub- 
lic athletic contest, either individually or as a member of any team, who 
cither before or since entering the university shall have engaged for mon- 
ey in any athletic competition, whether for a stake, or a money prize, or a 
share of the entrance fees or admission money ; or who shall have taught 
or engaged in any athletic exercise or sport as a means of livelihood; or 
who shall at any time have received for taking part in any athletic sport 
or contest any pecuniary gain or emolument whatever, direct or indirect, 
with the single exception that he may have received from the college or- 
ganization, or from any permanent amateur association of which he was 
at the time a member, the amount by which the expenses necessarily in- 
curred by him in representing his organization in athletic contests ex- 
ceeded his ordinary expenses. 


Rule 2.—Bona Five Stupents. 


No one shall be allowed to represent Harvard University in any public 
athletic contest, either individually or as a member of any team, unless he 
is,and intends to be throughout the college year, a bona fide member of 
the university, taking a full year's work. 

A student who is dropped for neglect of his studies into a lower class 
shall be debarred from taking part in intercollegiate contests until the end 
< the next academic year, or-until he is permitted by the faculty to rejoin 

118 class, A 
No one hereafter entering the university, who is not a Freshman in the 


college or scientific school, and no Freshman in either of these departe . 


ments who has ever played in an. intercollegiate contest upon a claas or 
university team of any other college, shall play upon a Harvard team until 
he has resided one academic year at the university, and passed the annual 
eXaminations upon a full year’s work. 


Rule 3.—Tiae Luutr. 


No student, whether he has represented one or more colleges, shall take 
part in intercollegiate contests for more than fonr years, and this period 
shall begin with the year in which, as a player upon a university team, he 
‘cst represented any college. In reckoning the four years, the year of 
probation mentioned in Rule 2 shall be excladed, and also any year lost to 
«student by illness, But this rule shall not, during the calendar year 
isvo, disqualify any one who would be eligible under pre-existing rules. 


_ The first of these rules, it will be seen, while not attempt- 
Ing the difficult task of defining an ‘‘ amateur,” prescribes a 


lis! of negative limitations, which, by a process of elimina- 


‘on. furnishes what for all practical purposes may be re- 
“uicd as the definition of what the Cambridge authorities 
lw» decided shail be the standard by which the young man 
‘proposes to try for a place upon a Harvard team shall 
‘w ‘ueasured. All, of course, will depend upon the good 
' with which so broad and sweeping a rule is enforced. 
I! ing adopted so high a standard, the college world and 
th seneral public will justly hold the Harvard authorities 
'o strict and absolute pe besa to the principles they 
laid down, especially as the Harvard committee have 
‘sed it to be generally understood that the limitations 
cd by them have been adopted only after careful inves- 
_ of of the abuses sought to be removed, and practical 
‘“; -auion of most of the remedies formulated. 
_. © earnest and careful enforcement, in absolute good 
'\\ of the first of these rules promises to wipe out the 
, standing abuse by which so-called ‘‘ amateurs” could 
racted to an organization—to which they gave, perhaps, 
« temporary fealty—by compensations which meant, 
1 cally, their entire support, contributed under the elas- 


Dor taken a penny out.” 

The first two of these rules will depend for their effective: 
ness, as we have said, upon the spirit and good faith with 
which they are enforced. Public opinion at any college is, 
after all, what decides the practical working of regulations 
of this sort. And college public opinion is pretty sure to 
find its accurate reflection in the tone of the mass of students 
who influence, if not control, such legislation. Professors 
and graduates are carried along almost as much as the 
younger generation by the wish to win, and a careful review 
of the history of college squabbles and intercollegiate diplo- 
macy during the past ten years will reveal about as strong a 
tendency among the older men as among the lads to stretch 
& point in passing on the question of a candidate’s eligibil- 
ity. While the growth and importance of college athletics 
have made it necessary that the college authorities should 
have a voice in such matters, the active interference of 
the faculties, as such, has come to be regarded as un- 
wise, and has given age to the far more dignified 
and liberal policy which, after years of trying and vexa- 
tious experiment, Harvard has finally adopted, of refer- 
ring all athletic questions, with full power, toa mixed board 
of control, made up in equal parts of students, graduate ad- 
visers, and faculty associates, with an equal vote to each 
member. The system has fully justified its adoption. There 
are no longer complaints of ‘‘ faculty interference ” at Har- 
vard, and every member of the college community feels that 
every department of the university has a fair chance to make 
its influence effective in dealing with the various questions 
which arise in matters athletic; while, best of all, the stu- 
dents are fully convinced that faculty, graduates, and under- 
graduates are working in harmony for common ends, viz., 
to put and keep athletics on their proper plane, and to win 
honest victories by legitimate means alone. 

The third paragraph of Rule 2 marks a new departure, 
and is a milestone in advance. It has been suggested, in- 
deed, that the rule goes almost too far; for apparently its 
adoption means that Harvard will not allow any student who 
enters with advanced standing to take part in interuniversity 
events until he has passed a ~ at college. As I read this 
paragraph, no young man who enters the Sophomore, Jun- 
lor, or Senior class can play on a Harvard team until the 
end of the academic year after his entering. Whether such 
was the intention of the framers of this rule I do not know. 
At all events, the enforcement of this regulation—and any 
failure to — will be so easy of detection that its en- 
forcement may be regarded as practically guaranteed—means 
an end to the-crying abuse of the ‘‘imported” athlete. A 
man can hardly be suspected of coming to Harvard solely or 
mainly for the purpose of joining a Harvard team, if before 
he takes part in any interuniversity event he first resides a 
full academic year at Cambridge, and gives earnest of his 
intentions as a bona fide student by passing the annual ex- 
aminations at the end of that period, upon a full year’s 
work, as the rule requires. 

This is an admirable provision, and one in which the ques- 
tion of good faith is not left open to vague construction, but 
is to be decided by a perfectly practical, open, and visible 
test. And the reform, too, will be accomplished, as Mr. 
Caspar Whitney has already suggested in these columns it 
should be secured, without the surrender of the ‘‘ University 
Idea,” a principle of high and lasting. importance, now 
that student athletics have outgrown mere college limits in 
the larger institutions of learning. Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, and the University of Pennsylvania are all 
made up of something more than the different undergradu- 
ate schools that form only a part of each of these universi- 
ties; and in each and all of them any bona student 
in any department has a right to enjoy all the advantages, 
educational, social, and athletic, which the university af- 
fords. While it is eminently just and proper to limit 
the term during which a young man may take part in 

these contests to four years, as Rule 3 provides, and to 
insist that the young man who comes to Harvard from 
ny other college shall show that the influences which bring 

im are not solely those relating to athleties, by attending a 
full year as a bona fide student prior to playing on a Harvard 
team, it would be manifestly unfair to debar from any part 
in intercollegiate events the lad who without the prior ad- 
vantages of a college course enters the law or the medical 
school, or any other department of the university, expecting 
to enjoy all the gy vn of university life, including 
those which come from full participation in college ath- 
letics, with the training, the discipline, the gn for 
friendships, and associations which team-work affords. 

Fortunately for the future of students’ athletics, those who 
have most influence in athletic affairs at the principal col- 
leges, as well as those whose voice is heard only in counsel 
and without the sanction of official position, are men whose 
names have become a guarantee of good faith, and whose 
co-operation will assure an early accomplishment of the 
needed reforms. Yale has already given earnest of her 
good faith in offering to surrender certain positive and pres- 
ent advantages for the sake of securing the necessary agree 
ment; and with men like the two Richards (par nobile/), 
Walter Camp, and George Adee on the one side, and Pro- 
-fessors Ames and White and Colonel Winslow for Harvard 
on the other, all working toward the same general results— 
the-elimination from college teams of all but bona fide stu- 
dents, the suppression of the ‘‘ imported” and the “ perpet- 
ual” athlete—we may confidently expect that a substantial 
agreement between at least these two universities will not 


be long in coming, to show the way to others, and that 
with the end of the annual squabbles and child-play diplo- 
macy will dawn a new era in college athleti¢s, where all 
working details as to dates, places, and men will be settled 
as &@ matter of course, and when each season opens the col- 
lege world and the public generally will look forward with 
eager interest only to actual events, with the certainty that 


the fight will be fought out fairly, to the credit of victors and 
vanquished alike. 


THE BOONE AND CROCKETT CLUB. 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


_ THE Boone and Crockett Club is an association of men 
living for the most part in New York, but also in other parts 
of the country, who are interested in big-game hunting, in 
big-game and forestry preservation, and generally in manly 
out-door sports, and in travel and exploration in little-known 
regions. The objects of the club, as set forth in its consti- 
tution, are: 

1. To promote manly sport with the rifle. 

2. To promote travel and exploration in the wild and un- 
known or but partially known portions of the country. 

8. To work for the preservation of the large game of this 
country, and, so far as possible, to further legislation for that 
purpose, and to assist in enforcing ihe existing laws. 

4. To promote inquiry into and to record observations on 
the habits and natural history of the various wild animals. 

5. To bring about among the members the interchange of 
opinions and ideas on hunting, travel, and exploration, on 
the various kinds of hunting-rifles, on the haunts of game, 
animals, etc. : 

No one is eligible for membership who has not killed with 
the rifle in fair chase, by still-hunting or otherwise, at least 
one individual of one of the various kinds of American large 


ame. 

Under the head of American large game the club includes 
the following animals: bear, buffalo (bison), mountain-sheep, 
caribou, cougar, musk-ox, white goat, elk Swaplti), wolf (not 
coyote), prong-horn antelope, moose, and deer. 

he club has decided that the term ‘‘ fair chase” shall not 
be held to include killing bear, wolf, or cougar in traps, nor 
" ranigeanae nor ‘‘ crusting ” moose, elk, or deer in deep 
snow, nor killing game from a boat while it is swimming in 
the water. 

The club is emphatically an association of men who be- 
lieve that the hardier and manlier the sport is the more at- 
tractive it is,and who do not think that there is any place 
in the ranks of true sportsmen either for the game-butcher, 
on the one hand, or, on the other, for the man who wishes to 
do all his shooting in preserves, and to shirk rough hard 
work. Most of the members are men who have passed a 
considerable portion of their lives in wild surroundings, or 
who have at least made long trips after the big game of the 
wilderness, whether in the Roe y Mountains, on the great 
plains, or among the frozen forests of the North. Different 
members of the club, of course, have had different specialties. 
One, for instance, has probably done as much grizzly-bear 
shooting as any — man; another has performed his chief 
feats in chasing the black bear through the Southern cane- 
brakes With horn and hound, and at one time made a prac- 
tice of killing the bear, when bayed by his pack, with the 
knife only; yet another has had more experience than any 
other living American in breeding and managing big grey- 
hounds and deer-hounds for the pursuit of such formidable 
— as wolf and elk, besides deer and antelope; another has 

evoted his attention very largely to different kinds of hunt- 
ing-rifles, and the effects of their various projectiles upon 
game; and so on, and so on. The club proposes hereafter 
to issue an annual volume, consisting of various articles by 
the members upon big-game hunting, upon the national game 
and forest preserves, upon travel, exploration, and the like. 
It has always been the aim of the founders of this club to 
have it accomplish in the field of American big-game hunt- 
ing work somewhat akin to that which has been done by the 
London Alpine Club in mountaineering. 

The club takes a particular interest not only in the preser- 
vation of game, but in the preservation of forest regions, 
and of wild tracts of land which serve as nurseries and resér- 
vations for the woodland creatures which else would die out 
before the march of settlement. It has worked hard for the 
preservation and betterment of the Yellowstone Park, and 
at its last meeting it was able to express its great gratifi- 
cation at the course pursued by the late Secretary of the 
Interior, not only with reference to the Yellowstone Park, 
but with reference to all kindred reservations—first, in mak- 
ing a great timber reserve in Wyoming in the country adjoin- 
ing the Yellowstone Park; next, in setting aside and pro- 
tecting from depredators the sequoia groves in California; 
and finally, in creating on an island on the Alaskan coast 

a reservation for the protection of seals, salmon, and sea 
birds, which breed thereon in myriads. 

The club has an exhibit at the World's Fair, consisting of 
a log cabin with all the surroundings proper to the abode 
ofa eager hunter-settler. The club felt very strongly that 
the life of the pioneer settler, the life of the man who struck 
out into the wilderness as part of the vanguard of civiliza- 
tion, and made his living largely in warfare with the wild 
game, represented a phase of our history so .characteristic 
and yet so evanescent that it would be a mistake not to have 
it represented at the Chicago Exposition.. There is nothing 
in the history of any other nation which quite corresponds 
to it. Accordingly, the club entered into correspondence 
with the authorities of the World’s Fair, and through the 
courtesy of Mr. W. I. Buchanan and Mr. D. H. Burnham, 
who had practical control over the matter, they were given 
a very beautifully placed island in the lake in the fair 
grounds on which to put up the house of unbewn logs; just 
such a house as the hunter-settlers of to-day live in or have 
lived in beside the winding rivers of the great plains, or 
among the valleys and on the edges of the lakes in the 
Rockies. There, of course, have been differences of detail 
in the construction of these houses, but essentially they are 
the same as ——— in the days of those two typical pi- 
oneer hunters Daniel Boone and Davy Crockett, the men 
who have served in a certain sense as the tutelary deities of 
American ae lore —and after whom, by-the-way, the 
club is named. Inside, the cabin will be furnished in the 
rough simple style of its kind, with deer antlers as pegs, 
and with perhaps one or two game heads. Outside there 
will be a prairie schooner, probably a smoke-house, a birch- 
bark canoe and a pirogue drawn up on the shore, with skins 
nailed against the wall, and pack-saddles, stock - saddles, 
webbed snow-rackets, long mountain snow-shoes, and camp 
kit scattered about. . 


‘‘SEEN FROM THE SADDLE.”—By Isa CarRINGTON CABELL.—32M0, CLOTH, 50 CENTS.—PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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PROBABLY A BRICK. 


Mrs. Poecax. “ An’ wasn’t Oi tellin’ av yez, yez couldn’t marrch in a St. Pathrick’s Day parrade 
without comin’ home with yer-head done up in a ambylance! Phat’s the matter with yez now, if 
Oi may be askin’ ?” 

Mr. Paevan. “Got sthrack with a shamrock !” 


Pears’ So P 
Pretty boxes and odors are used to sell such soaps as no 
one would touch if he saw them undisguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on something outside of it. 
Pears’, the finest soap in the world, is scented or not, as 
you wish; and the money is in the merchandise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists’; all sort of 
people are using it. 


ae 
Cnaiie Hh Go 


MEN'S SPRING WOOLLENS, 


Cheviot, Vicuna, and Llama Suit- 
ings, English and Scotch Worsteds, 
English Trouserings, Covert Coat- 
ing and Venetian Cloths, English 
Serges. Habit Cloths. 


Ladies’ Cloths. 


New and beautiful spring shades. 


Droadovay LR 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY 








CYCLING |. 
ARGUMENT 


If all the world!’ 
could see the immen-| 
sity and quality of 
the Columbia factory, |) ||| 
there .would be few))) ||) 
other bicycles on the |)! |||): 
face of the earth. Wi 

There’s a million|| || 
dollars back of the 
Columbia guarantee. 

Big Book about Columbias free a 


Columbia agen¢ies. By mail for _< 
2-cent stamps. Pope . Co., Bow 
ton, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 



































A Cup- of 
Bouillon _aienee 


can be made in three minutes, thus : 
take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
‘in a’ quarter teaspoon (not more) of 














Liebig Company’s | 
Extract of Beef, | 


| Then add an egg—| 
and some sherry if, 
fatty — season care- | 
fully . . 





vemman Wena. co. 





BOSTON, DENVER, 
WASHINGTON, SAN FRA 











A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 


ane HEAD OSS SS Sugee 
Poe. Invisible Tabu’ 
pers beard. se oa 
$08 Bway, N.Y. naa oarRee 











Pride ee he — Muslin. 


Fine as Linen and Soft as Silk. When once worn 
no other Muslin will be used, Try it, and pay a little 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good 
| article. Ask for ‘‘Pride of the West,” and take no 
substitute. 


| For sale by all leading Men’s Furnishers and retail Dry-Goods 
dealers in the United States. 
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33 UNION SQUARE, NEW. YORK. 

















dei, WHY NOT SMOKE? 





Not poisonous tobacco, but 


Marshal!’ S-:Prepared Cubeb ‘Cigarettes. 


A SURE REMEDY FOR 
 Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, Cold in: the: Head, etc. 
‘ WPLEASANT! 


Contain no .tobacco, and can be smoked 
-ware of injurious imitations. Sold by druggists, or sent by mail on receipt 


JAMES B. HORNER, 


POPULAR! PERFECT? 


by ladies. Recommended by Spigtenicions. Be 
25 cents. 


44 Cedar Street, New York. 





The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 


8. 8. WERRA, FULDA, and KAISER W. II., from N. ¥. to Gibraltar avd Genoa, 
Mch. 18, April 8, April 22, May 6, May 18, May 27, June 10, July 1, July 16. 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 





“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


a ana a res baad 


FOUR-TRACK 





Reaching by its through cars the. most impor- 
tant commercial centres of the United States 


and Canada, and the greatest of America’s 


Health and Pleasure resorts. 

This is the direct line to Niagara Falls by 
way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 


All trains arrive at and depart from Grand- 


Central Station, 4th Avenue and 42d Street, 


| New York, centre of hotel and residence section, 


and the only railroad station in New York. 


For one of the “ Four-Track Series,” send a’ two-cent stamp to* 


George H. Daniels, Gen'l Pass, Agt., Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
jee ae oe 


The Risk 


of om ae * fine oo ts is part of. 
the cost.. Every time. you bump a 
high-priced watch it costs you four 
dollars. Don’t you realize that you. 
would be better off with/an every- 
day watch for the wear and tear? 
—as an accurate jeweled timepiece, 
and equal in looks with the other, 
can be bought for $15.down to $4: 
the new, quick-winding Water- 








bury, winds in five seconds. Don’t 
forget the name. . | 
radar tat se 

silver, etc. ladies’ and 

gentlemen's watches. : ae 
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COLLARS & CUFFS] 








Douglas Campbell's 
GREAT WORK. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENG- 
LAND, AND AMERICA. © An Intro- 

. duction to American History. By 
Dove tas Campseit. Two voluries. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$5.00. (Ina Boz.) 4th Edition. 





. I will close with expressing my sense of 
the ae and importance of a work like yours, 
and of the benefit which we in particular ought 
to derive from it.—From a letter of W. E. Glad- 
stone, 


The work is a classic.of American history, and 
is an addition to the literature of the country,of 
which we may be proud.—N. ¥. Observer. 

The tone is rational and wholesome, and the 


-| book: itself a memorial of careful and laborious 


investigation. — Philadelphia Ledger. 
It is a book remarkable~ for ‘boldness, for 


-breadth, for analytical’ power,- for commandin: 


generalization, and for, piling up all this mass of 
learning and argument with comprehensive sys- 
tem, and in a way. to interest as well as instruct 
any reader of intelligence. —Chicago Times. 


Mr. Campbell's contribution to the general his- 
tory-of civilization, and particularly to the history 
of American origins, is one of the most important 
of the century, and by all odds the most impor- 
tant of recent times.—Brooklyn Times. 

A more interesting book of the kind has not 
appeared since Mr. Green wrote his “Short His- 
tory of the English People. "=n. Y. Herald. 
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Published by HARPER & BROTH jens, New York. 
Aa The above work is for sale by all booksellers, 07 


‘| seitt be sent by Haurea, & Beotusss, postage prepaid, 


to.any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, 0 
receipt of the price. 
Aes WANTED—The work is defi pleasant, 


and adapted to both ans Fr and rnd o “e sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1 Maine. 








